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over 250 participants of the conference spent four 
daya exaaining the implications of human interaction with social and 
physical environments for environmental edifcajtion. These individuals 
came from 36 states and Ontario, sharing a common concern for 
environmental attitudes^, ethics, values, and their communication. 
This publication contains conference papers that i^dentify those 
concerns and indicate prescriptions for the communication of 
attitudes, values, and ethics appropriate to sanative environmental 
management. The papers, discussions, and sessions are edited and 
present only the major findings of the conference. A list of the 
participants is included at the end. (Author/HA) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Between August 11 and 14/1974, the Conservation Education 
Association met for its 21st Annual Meeting at the State University . 
of New York College of Environmental Science and Forestry in. 
Syracuse, New York. More than 250 participants spent four days 
examining the implications of human interaction with social aud 
, physical environments for environmental education. That these 
individuals came from 36 states and Ontario, Canada amplified the 
common concern held for environmental attitudes, ethics, values 
and their communication. • . 

The papers which follow identify those concerns and indicate 
prescriptions for the communication of attitudes, values, and ethics 
appropriate to saii^ye environmental management. 

To maintain CEA's policy of publishing only key presentations in 
detail, the editors found it necessary to condense several papers, 
eliminate transcribed discussions and abridge sessions that were 
"workshop" in natjare^ The result, we believe, is a succinct record 
that presents the major findings of the conference. Readers desiring 
further details, or supplemental materials, are encouraged to 
correspond directly with the participants whose addresses appear 
with each session in this document. 

Dr. David L. Hanselman 
Program Chairman 

Mr. Austin F. Hamer * ' 

Arrangements Chairman 

State University of New York 

College, of Environmental Science and Forestry 

Syracuse, New York 

Proceedings Editors 

Dr. David L. Hanselman 
Ms. Barbara Horn . 

Dr. Paul R. Mehne > 
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PROGRAM 



SUNDAY, August 11 



Brewster Dorm Lobby 



1 — 7 p.m. 

Registration 

Prof. Austin Hamer, Conference Co-Chairman, 
SUNY College of Environmental Science and Forestry 



PRESS CLINIC 



1:30 — 4;30 p.m. Brewster Do.rm Lobby 

News Releases for I^ocal Newspapers 
Ms. Maria Pafundi, Assistant for Community 
Relations, SUNY College of Environmental Science 
and Forestry 

1:30 — 4:30 p.m. Brewster Dorm Lobby 

Radio Interviews for Lofdi Stations 
Dr. Alex Dickson, Associate Professor Natural 
Resources, NYS College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at Cornell University 



WORKSHOPS 



2 — 



Moon Libr, 




4:30 p.m. 

Natural History Photography 

Mr. Michael Storey, Associate Director,. Onondaga 
Nature Center, Inc. 

2 — 4:30 p.m. TV Studio, Ulick Hall 

Basics of TV Production 

Mr. R. Gary Tregaskis, Educational Communications 
Specialist, SUNY College of Environmental Science 
and Forestry 

2 — 4^30 p.m. ' Room 5, Ulick Hall 

Evaluating Educational Media 

Ms. Thea T<m:h, Technical Assistant Division of 
Environmental Education, School of Natural 
Resources, The Ohio State University 



WELCOMES AND ORIENTATION 

Opening statement of 2! si National Conservation Education Association 
Conference by Dr. David L Hanselman, Program Chairman. * 

7:30 — 7:45 p.m. Marshall Hall Auditorium 

Introductions and Announcements 

Dr. Harrison H. Payne, Vice President for Student 
Affairs, SUNY College of Environmental Science and 
Forestry 

7:45 — 8:15 p.m. Marshall Hall Auditorium 

Welcome to the College of Environmental Science ' 
and Forestry — Multi-screen Slide Presentation 
Dr. John M. Yavorsky, Dean, School of Continuing 
Education, SUNY College of Environ mental. Science 
and Forestry 

8:15 —.8:30 p.m. Marshall Hall Auditorium 

f Welcome from CEA President 
Ms. W. Jane Westenberger, Director, Office of 
Information California Region, U.S. Forest Service 

8:30 — 9:15 p.m. Marshall Hall Auditorium 

An Environmentalist Loolcs at New Yorlc State 

Di;. Richard BL Fischer, Professor Environmental 
Education, NYS College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at Cornell University 



Room 105, Marshall Hall 



9:15 p.m. ' 

Film Screenings Events Room, Brockway Hall 
Exhibits Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 

Rap Sessions Rooms will be assigned 

Ms. Carol Meusgeier, Community Relations 
Specialist, Region 7, NYS Dept. of Environmental 
Consen^ation 

MONDAY, August 12 

8:00 — 12 Noon 
Registration 

0 

8:30 — 9:45 a.m. Marshall Auditorium 

SYMPOSIUM: An Overview of Environmental 
Attitudes, Values and Ethics 

Mr. Paul R. Mehne, Ph.D. Candidate, SUNY College 
of Environnfiental Science and Forestry • Dr. 
Augustin A. Root, Associate Professor Instructional 
Technology, Syracuse University • Dr. Richard A. 
Baer, Jr., Associate Professor, NYS College of 
/ Agriculture and Life Sciences, Cornell University • 
Rev. David Steffenson, Ecumenical Center, 
University of Wisconsin Green Bay 

9:45 — lfl:30 a.m. Marshall Auditorium 

GENERAL SESSION: Values, Ethics, Attitudes and 
the Economist 

Dr. George R. Armstrong, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Managerial and Social Sciences, SUNY 
College of Environmental Science and Forestry 

10:30 — 10i50 a.m. 
Coffee Break 



Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 



/ 



/ 



Brockway Hall 



10:40 — 10:50 a.m. Marshall Auditorium 

FILM: "Keeping Up" 

10:50 — 12 Noon Marshall Auditorium 

SYMPOSIUM: Religion in America — Towards an 
Environmental Ethic 

Dr. James C. Logan, Professor Systematic Theology, 
Wesley Theological Seminary • Rev. William A. 
Armani, Chaplin, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Syracuse, Nfew York • Dr. Richard J. McNeil, 
Associate Professor Natural jiesources, NYS College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciei^ces at Cornell University 

12 Noon — 12:10 p.m. / Marshall Auditorium 

FILM: "Keeping Up" 

12 Noon — 1:30 p.m. 

Lunch / 

PARTICIPATION WORKSHOPS 

1:30 — 2:30 p.m. / Room 111, Marshall Hall 

Writing for the/Public^ 

Dr. Richard B. Fischer, Professor Environmental 
Education, WiS College of Agriculture' and Life 
Sciences at (JZornell University 

1:30 — 2:30 p.m/ Room 110, Marshall Hall 

Values Clarification Techniques 
Dr. Dean B. Bennett, CEA Director and Director of 
Maine Environmental Education Project Title III, 
E.S.E.A. 

1:30 — 3:30 p.m. " Events Room, Brockway Hall 

USFS — yrban Investjlgation 

U.S. Fpf^st Service Team, Ms. W.Jane Westenberger, 
Leader, Director, Office of Information California 
Region, U.S. Forest Service. 



1:30 — 2:30 p.m. 319 Marshall Hall 

Instructfonal Planning Through Computer-Based 
Resource Units 

Dr. Edward J. Ambry, CEA Director and Director 
New Jersey State Council for Environmental 
Education ^ 

1:30 — 3:30 p.m. Moon Library Conference Room 

Slide and 8MM Presentations for Environmental 
Education (Hands On Workshop) 
Brenda Cross, Eastman Kodak Co. 

2:30 — 3:30 p.m. Room 111, Marshall Hall 

Writing for the Public 

Dr. Richard B. Fischer, Professor Environmental 
Education, NYS College of Agriculture and' Life 
Sciences at Cornell Universfity 

2:30 — 3:30 p.m. Room 110, Marshall Hall 

Values Clarification Techniques 
Dr. D^an B. Bennett, CEA Director and £)irector of 
Maine Environmental Education Project Title III, 
E.S.E.A. 

2:30 — 3:30 p.m. 319 Marshall Hall 

Instructional Plaiining Through Computer-Based 
Resource Upits 

Dr.» Edward *J. Ambry, CEA Director and Director 
New Jersey State Council for Environmental 
Education 



SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

1:30 — 2:3^ p.m. • Room 5, Illick Hall 

Trends in Outdoor Recreation 
Dr. George Moeller, Project Leader (Forecasting 
Forest Recreation Participation), Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, U.S. Forest Service • Mr. Robert 
Gift,. Northeastern Regional Office, U.S. Dept. of 
Interior, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation • Mr. Ted 
Wood, Tourism Industry Specialist, Federal Energy / 
Administra^tion, Washington, D.C. 

1:30 — 2:30 p.m. Room 317, Marshall Hall 

Gaming and Simulation 

Dr. Richard W^ Presnell, Assistant Professor, 
University of Wisconsin Green Bay • Mrs. Martha 
MunzeT, Author, Consultant 

2:30 — 3:30 p.m. ^ Room 5, Illick 

Measurement of Environmental Attitudes: Lessons 
Learned 

Mr. Paul R, Mehne, Ph.D. Candidate, Instructional 
Development and Behavior Modification, SUNY 
College of Environmental Science and Forestry • Mr. 
Cary J. Goulard, Ph.D. Candidate, Environmental 
Education and Human Ecology, SUNY College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry 

2:30 — 3:30 p.m. 317 Marshall Hall 

State Environmental Education t'lans and Legislation 

Ms. Nancy J. Ayers, Environmental Education 
Consultant, Executive Director, Susquehanna 
Environmental Education Association, Endwell, New 
York 



PAPERS AND REPORTS 

3:50 — 4:10 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

Mass Environmental Education — Can Media Do the 
Job? 

Dr. Peter Sandman, Assistant Professor, Schoohof 
Natural Resources,, The University of Michigan 

3:50 — 4:10 p.m. Room 5, Illick Hall 

Beverage Container Deposit Legislation — A Case 
Histoiry 

<> Mrs. Patricia D. Worden, Chairperson, Ad Hoc 
Committee for Beverage Container Legislation, 
DeWitt, New York 

4:10 — 4:30 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

Affective Considerations in the Design of Outdoor 
Education Facilities 

Mr. Carl Vogt, Minnesota Environmental Sciences 
Foundation, Inc. 

4;10 — 4:30 p.m. , Room 5, Illick Hall 

Ui^ion of Young Environmentalists 

Mr. David Kriebel, Student, University of Wisconsin 
* Green Bay; Staff, Union of Ydung Environmentalists 

5:30 — 6:30 p.m. ' [J Brockway Dining Hall 
CEA President's^ Reception (followed by dinner) ^ 
Ms. W. Jane Westenberger, President, Conservation 
Education Association 



3:30 — 3:50 p.m. 
Coffee Bre^k 



Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 



7:30 p.m. * , ' 

Film Screenings Events Room, Brockway Hall 

Exhibits^ Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 

Rap Sessions Rooms will be as^gned 
Ms. Carol Meusgeier, Community Relation^ 

Specialist, Region 7, NYS Dept. of Environinental 

Conservation , 

8:00 — 9:30 p.m. Events Room, Brockway Hall 
Rap with the CEA Board [ 
Dr. Edward J. Ambry, CEA Director and Director 
New Jersey State Council for Environmental 
Education 

TUESDAY, August 13 « 

8:30 a.m. ^ War Memorial 

JOINT SCSA — CEA MEETING: New Priorities and 
Policies for Land Use Planning (Board buses to 
Syracuse War Memorial) 

9:15 — 10:00 a.m. * War Memorial 

Land Use and Urban Growth 

Ms. Virgi^a^ Nugent, Chajrperson, Lan4 Use 
Committee, -League of Women Voters; Washington, 
D.C. 

10:00 — 10:45 a.m. ' War Memorial 

> Education for New Patterns of Land Use 

Walter J. Bogan, Director, Division of Technology and 
Environmental Education, U.S. Office of Education 

10:45 — 11:00 a.m. War Memorial 

"Underfoot" — A Multi-Image Slide Show by Soil 
Conservation Society 

11:00 — 12 Noon War Memorial 

Controlling Land Use Through Environmental Laws 

Mr. Michael L. Glenn, Chairman, Land Use Policy and 
Information Coordinating Committee^ 
Environmental Protection Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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12 Noon War Memorial 

Field Trips 

Board buses — box lunch sit first stop 

12:00 — 4:45 p.m. Beaver Lake Nature Center 

Process Education • Educator and Resource 
Specialists' Team • Ecosystem Analysis (Limit 80) 
Mr. John A. Weeks, Director, Onondaga Nature 
Centers, Inc. and Onondaga Nature Center Staff wflh 
assistacice^ U.S. Forest Service Environmental 
Education Team 



vation • Ms. Grayce Papps,- Project 
Director/Producer, "The Land and Me", Maine Public 
Broadcasting Network • | Mr. Ray Mulderick, 
Environmental Protection Agency, Washington, D.C. 



12:00 — 4:45 p.m.. 110 Marshall Hall 

Exploring the Environment with Pre-Sd^oolers^ 
(Limit 40) Demonstrate with children. Participants' 
workshop. Dr. Phyllis S. Busch, Author, Lecturer, 
Consultant 

12:00 — 4:45 p.m. At Site 

Potpourri of Environmental Issues: (Limit 80 for all 
three) 

(1) Rand Tract — An Inner City Environmental 
Education Resource 

(2) Solid Waste Shredder — Fart of the Solution 

(3) Allied Chemical — A Surface Mine as a 
Residential Neighbor 

Mrs. Patricia D. Worden, Trip Leader, Coalition 
Advocating Protection of the Environment (CAPE), 
DeWitt, New York • Mr. E. John Perry, Manager, 
Jamesville Quarry, Allied Chemical Corp., Jamesville, 
New^'ork ^ 

5:00 p.m. v At Sites 

Board buses for Picnic 

6:00 — 8:00 p.m. Fayett^ille-Manlius Sportsmen's Club 
'INCREDIBLE EDIBjLES - Picnic 
Mrs. Debbie Boots, Physical Environment 
Involvement Group of JumefXeague, Baldwinaville. 
New York • - ^ 

8:00 df.m 



^Board buses for return to Campus 
8:30 'f).m. 

Film Screenings Events Room, Brockway Hall 
Exhibits Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 

Rap Sessions * Rooms vyill be assigned 

Ms. Carol Meusgeier, Community Relations 
Specialist, Region 7, NYS Dept. of Environmental 
Conservation 

WEDNESDAY, August 14 

8:30 — 9:43 a.m. » o Marshall Auditorium 

SYMPOSIUM: The Ethics of Teaching for 
Attitudinal Cnange and Values 
Dr. Barry W. Jamason, Coordinator Environmental 
Education, NYS Education Department • Dr. John 
Gustafsoih,> Professor, Biology Department, SUNYat 
^Cortland and Vice^ Chairman or State Temporary 
Commission on Youth Education in Conservation • 
NoelF. Mclnnis, Director, The Center'for Curriculum 
Design • Dr. Richard Baer< Jr., Author, Consultant in 
Environmental Values 

9:45 — 10:15 a.m. Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 

Coffee Break 

10:15 — 11:45 a.m. Marshall Auditorium 

DOCUMENTED SYMPOSIUM: Role of Print and 
Nonprint Media in Environmental Attitudes 
Mr. Holt Bodinson, Moderator, Director of 
Educational Services, NYS Dept. of Environmental 
Conser\^ation • Mr. Robert F. Hall, Editor, The 
Cpnservaiionisi, NYS Dept. of Environmental Conser- 



11:45 — 1:15 p.m. 
Lunch 



Brockway Hall 



1:15 — 3:00 p.m. Events Room, Brockway Hall 

USPS — Urban Investigation 

U.S. Forest Service Teatn, Ms. W.Jane Westenberger, 
Leader, Director, Office of Information California 
Region, Forest Service 

PAPERS AND REPORTS 

1:15 — 1:30 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

Report on an Environmental Education Evaluation^ 
Dr. Dean B. Bennett, CEA Director and Director 
Maine Environmental Education Project Title ifl, 
E.S.E.A. 

1:15 — 1:30 p.m. Room 5, Illick 

Why Environmental Organizations Fail To Educate ^ 
Mr. Gerald Schneider, Consultant, Environfnenta}/ 
Matters and Planned Change C 

1:30 — 1:45 p.m. Room 5, Illick Hall 

Systems Afyproach: A Value Oriented "Good Seipvices 
and Effects" Approach to Environmental Use 
Dr. Gilbert Banner, Consultant;, Environmental 
Social Sciences and Education 

1:30 — 1:45 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

Value Clarification Sheets ^ A Strategy for 
Environmental Education 

Dr. Ray Quinn, Assistant Professor, Dept. of Wildlife 
and Fisheries Sciences, Texas A&M University • Dr. 
De^lmar Janke, Associate Professor of Science 
Education, Dept. of Educational Curriculum and 
Instruction, Texas A&M University 

1:45 — 2:00 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

Communicating Attitudes and Ethics to Youth 
Dr. Phyllis S. Busch, Author, Lecturer, Consultant 

1:45 — 2:00 p.m. Room 5, Illick Hall 

Environmental Studies: A Black Box (Missouri 
Environmental Studies Approach) 
Dr. Dean A. R63d)ery, Head, Division of Science, 
Northeast MissourVSLtate University 

i:00 — 2:15 p.m. Marshall Auditorium 

An Exp^mental Investigation of Attitude Change 

Dr. Richard H. Evans, Associate Professor Marketing, 
Syracuse University 

2:00 — 2:15 p.m. . , Room^5, Illick Hall 

Value Clarification Strategies as a Me'ahs to Open 
Communica^on Between College Students.and the 
Urban Community 

Dr. Mary Lynne Bowman, Associate Professor 
Environmental Edtication, The Ohio^tate University 

/ "Putting it together ..." — Develop $ei guidelines, resources, etc., 
for implementing environmental aiiiiudes, ethics, values: 

2:15 — 3:00 p.m. ^ Room^ ^ IIHck H^U 

"Putting it together" — K-6 

Dr. Howard Stackpole, Principal, Porter Elementary 
• School, Syracuse, New Yorlc' 

2:15 — 3:00 p.m. ' Room 110,'Mairshall Hall 

"Putting it together" — 7-12 

Paul Markovits, Graduate Assistant, Science 
Education Dept., Syracuse Uijiversity 
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2:15 — 3:00 p.m. Room 111, Marshall Hall 

'Tutting it together" — College 
Dr. William C. Ritz, Director, Environmental Studies 
Institute, Syracuse tJniversity 

2:15 — 3:00 p.m. Room 317, Marshall Hall 

"Putting it together" — Adult - PubHc 
Dr. Harlan B. Brumsted, Associate Professor Natural 
Resources* NYS College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at Cornell Universify * 

3:00 — 3:15 p.m. 
Coffee Break 



Nifkin Lounge, Marshall Hall 
Room 5, Illick Hall 



3:15 — 4:30 D.m. 

AnnualiCEA Business Meeting 
Ms. W. Jane Westenberger, President, Conservation 
Education Association 

6:30 — 9:30 p.m. . Brockway Hall 

Banquet — Awards — Speaker — Adjourn 
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A SYMPOSIUM ; ^ 
AN OVERVIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL ATTITUDES, 

VALUES AND ETHICS 



Discussants: 



'Moderaton 



DR. RICHARD A. BAER 



JR., AssJiak Pro/«sor,. Department of Natural Resources, New York 
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York 14850 ^ 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



Gus Root 



What do psychologists have to con tribute to the plans and 
activities of those concerned with environmental 
education? A variety of perspectives and some practical 
recommendation^ for action. Psychologists are concerned 
with behavior — with understanding current performances, 
with accounting for the learning that led to today's behavior, 
and' with suggesting how current events can be designed to 
change present performance. The explanations that 
psychologists provide for human events are as many-hued 
as Jacob's fabled coat. But among the diverse points of view 
that psychologists take as they loof? at human activities^ 
there are some perspectives that are particularly 
meaningful to us, here. 

It is useful to think of three different psychological 
perspectives: the point of view that tends to explain 
behavior/ in terms of events within the individual (the 
internalist position); explanations that tend to emphasize the 
interaction between an individual and his/her environment 
(the interactionist position); and explanations that account for 
human behavior in terms of events that are almpst wholly 
outside of the individual or group (the externalist position). 
For each of these three psychological orientations, I'd like to 
give illustrations drawn from observations of both 
environmentalists and educators, and make suggestions on 
how environmental educators might use these perspectives 
to enrich their programs and enhance their effectiveness. 

The Internalist Position 

There are many psychologists who seek explanations for 
human behavior in terms of events and processes within the 
jingle indiA^idual. Ffom this point of view, critical factors 
that influence performance are individual perceptions, 
attitudes, motivations, values, mental health and self- 
actualization tendencies. ^ 

An advertiser attempts to influence both public 
knowledge and emotional reactions to a product (soap), an 
organization (St. Regis Paper Company) or an activity 
(salvaging aluminum cans). Exhortations, appeals to 
emotion, and the display of examples— all of tnese are 
efforts to change something within the individual, 
antiiSpating that that individual will thereafter act 
differently befcause of new understanding, perceptions and 
values. 

An educator or social-change agent gives lectures, prints 
books, shows films and provides demonsfrations in order to 
describe and show v^hat is possible and desirable. , . 



In a parallel vein, foresters and environmentalists with 
this orientation tend to study the characteristics of 
individual plants afid species, and are concerned with plant 
and animal varieties that are disease resistant, hardy, 
fruitful and have high yields. 

There are rich traditions and vigorous activities among 
those Who attend primarily to the characteristics of the 
individual organisms they study. Psychologists with this 
orientation have much to offer us, and can provide uniaue 
and valuable insights related to the concerns of this 
conference. Most of us would agree that we need to 
encourage and suppbrt educational experiences which 
develop sensitivity to and concern for our immediate and 
global environments, and foster a sense of personal 
responsibility for the conditions of life. 

Educational Implications of the Internalist Orientation 

1. Choices. The humanistic psychologist would recommend 
that learners be given many opportunities ,to make 
relevant choices, to examine a number of alternatives 

i andcommit themselves to an activity or point of view, to 
have access to information on both sides of a 
controversy, and to be free to make their own choices. 
^ This would suggest that environmental educators 
display a rar^ig^ of possibje^policy decisions, and the 
realistic outcomes' of each position (including 
positions advocated by their opponents!). Thus, a 
Nature Center might display botn a polluted and a 
reclaimed body of water, with the costs (time, money 
and talent) and benefits (beauty, use and health) of 
each. 

2. Motives and Values. The cognitive or developmental 
psychologist would recommend providing 
opportunities to clarify individual values through 
repeated opportunities to examine an issue (with some 

, inherent conflicts), take a stand on the issue, and then 
respond to clarifying questions in a nonpunitive 
situation. Thus, a public appeal for incorporating new 
wood lands into a Federal Park might display the full 
range of options and, in a simulated setting, provide 
both the opportunity to make a^ choice and, then, a* 
number of questions |o explore and clarify the values 
and motive? underlying whatever choice was made. 
But it is not enough to develop a new strain of corn; we must 
also match the seed to an optimum environment of water. 



nutrition, sunlight and temperature. The performance of 
any organism is a function or bolh its internal characteristics 
and its interaction with its environment. Similarly, it is not 
enough for educators to try to change factors within 
individuals in. their Efforts to bring about substantially 
differentperformances, we must also design for appropriate 
individual-environment interactions. 

The Interactionist Positloi{i 

There are psychologists who emphasize the importance 
of the interaction of an individual with his/her environment 
over extended periods of time. They tend to explain human 
performances primarily in terms of the intensity and timing 
of three functions: the context or setting within wh^ph the 
person is performing (the stimulus conditions), the actions 
the effects or results that occur as a function of the person's 
behavior (the consequences experienced). Typical 
explanations that take this interactionist position might be: 
"Well, under those conditions, who wouldnt act that way?" or 
"His family arranged things and put strong pressure on him; 
when he acted appropriately, they gave him all "kinds of 
rewards/' 

Foresters with this interactionist orientation would tend 
to assume a "managerial" stance relative to the 
environment. They would select and manage particular 
varieties of plant and animal life a^ appropriate to the localj 
conditions; they would adjust the water, nutrition, regular 
care and harvesting in order to obtain the maximum yield 
from each species. If, things were not going quite as the 
"manager" thought they should, he'd be apt to look forways 
to modify the environment or the theatment he controlled, 
to optimize the species-environment interaction in order to 
obtain the desirec{ performance. 

Educational Implications of the Interactionist Orientation 

1. Setting. The interactionist educator would recommend 
that the problem situation be clarified, that any setting 
or presentation emphasize discriminations between 
situations that should be attended to and other 
situations that should be ignored or avoided, and that 
the important features of the setting be made vibrant, 
intense and dominant. 

2. Behavior. The person-environment educator would 
recommend that the potential learner be given many 
opportunities to practice desired performance^ within 
the appropriate isettings, and make finer and finer 
discriminations concerning what behaviors go with 
what situations. Learning should be active, rather than 

, passive; practice is an essential characteristic of 
learning. 

3. Consequences. The interactionist would recommend that 
each performance be followed by an appropriate effect 
(a reward that balances the difficulties of the 
performances — neither too much nor too little). 
Research and experience have pointed out the value of 
controlling the time^ between a performance and its 
consequences — the time should be short and consistent 
during the initial stages of learning a new behavior, and 
longer and variable as the performance becomes more 
habitual and more proficient. 

Here again, there are unique and valuable insights that 
can come to the environmental educator from assuming (at 
least temporarily) this interactionist orientation. If the 
results of his/her education efforts were not auite what 
they might be, there would be three kinds of things that 
could be modified: the situational stimuli provided the 
learner, the practice behaviors that were Drought out 
during learning, and the kinds and varieties qf consequences 
that were available as a result of different types of 
performances. 

But, as before, even these two points of view are 
inadjequate to explain or accountfor the full range of events 
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which the environmental educator could adjust to influence 
learners' performances. There gre also factors in. the 
"external" environment which can be changed in order to 
obtain^ fnore dfesirable behavior. 

The Externalist Position 

Still other psychologists tend'to think of human behavior 
as the outcome of many factors in the external, nor^human 
world — su^h as the introduction of the electric light<ind the 
computer, the development of a private-vehicle rather than 
a puolic transportation system, and the invention of new 
esticides. The"systems" psychologist thinks about human 
ehavior as the result of the complex interactions among 
many different subsystems (one of which may be an 
individual or group). No characteristic of' apy single 
component or subsystem, no single relationship between 
components or subsystems, nor any subset of the whole is 
determinative ^r predictive of the system's performahce. 
Rather, all factors interacting over time (with feedback and 
time-de]ayed actions), influence performance. Fortunately 
for the-educator, a large part of human learning can be 
accounted for by tlie effect of a relatively smalljnumber of 
variables: teachers' behavior, the quality and variety of the 
materials and facilities, peer influences on. the learner and 
home- and work-environment factors. 

Foresters ^nd environmentalists with this ''kind of* 
externalist-system orientation tend td think in terms of 
ways to influence population growth, adjust the tax 
structures, control capital investments in industrial 
facilities, pass laws for the control of pollution, and 
influence the building of new roads, parking lots and motels. 

' ■ \ 

Educational Implications of the Externalist Orientation 

1. Institutional Structure. The system psychologist would 
recommend restructuring the information flow and 
decisionmaking structures of organizations so that 
relevant data is gathered, integrated and displayed for 
the benefit of both policymakers and the general public 
which provides the resources and experiences the 
effects of those policies. 

2. Modeling. The system psychologist would recommend 
that educators estimate the 3-5factors that are most 
likely to affect the learner outcomes of primary ^ 
interest, specify the functional relationships among * 
these factors (as perceived by those within the system), 
and construct mathematically-based models of these 
factors and relationships. Such models would have the 
advantages of being public and thus open to 
examination and validation, being precise rather than 
ambiguous as are the "mental" models often held by 
those who make educational decisions, and being 
manipulable so that the probable effects of alternative 
policy decisions can be tested quickly and inexpensively 
on the model rather than in "real life" situations whe^fe 
feedback is slow and costly. 

An orientation which tends to perceive human behavior 
as the outcome of a complex network of factors, has much to 
recommend itself to environmental educators. When things 
are not going quite as yve might like, thib viewpoint opens up 
the possibilities for both new understanding of the 
dynamics of the systeni's behavior as well as possibilities for 
new approaches through policies, law, tax structures and 
organizational relationships. As has been pointed out many 
times (Laszlo, World System: Br aziWer, 1973; Forrester, World 
Dynamics: Wright-Allen, 1971), largecomplex social systems 
such as educational and governmental structures generally • 
function in a way that is counter to our intuition about how 
they function; thus, all too often, the actioft we take to 
correct some undesired situation will either, be 
unproductive or will worsen the very condition we sought 
to improve. 



In Summ^' 

' There are many kinds of psychologists just as 'there are ^ 
many types of foresters and environmentalists. No one 
group pretends to have afiand on ^he "whole truth" about 
Jiumao behavipr. Each positiicm ^wide^-some-potentiai— 
insight to a portion of the^Variability we'all see in our own 
performances. Paced with our uncertain and turbulent 
circumstances, we need all the insight and wisdom available . ' 



to move toward what might be possible for the human race. 
These three psychological orientations can work together 
without conflict, to enrich the understandings and expand 
the possible actions of environmental educators. In seeking 
— to-weavfi^na new^educational tapestry, the internalist may 
^ provide the threads of the warp, the interaclionalist may 
provide the woof, and systematist may proyide^the pattern 
that rhakes the product b^oth harmonious and beautiful. 



RELIGION AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
Richard A. Baer, Jr. 



How does religion contribute to our understanding of the 
environment? An obvious answer is that most religions 
either explicitly or implicitly present a philosophy of nature. 

« According to Lynn White, Ian McHarg, and others, for 
example, the Judeo-Christian tradition has fostered an 
exploitative attitude towards the environment. In my early 
work on environment, starting back in 1965, I was mainly 
concerned to doivelop a new theology of nature, one that 
would emphasize stewardship and the need to recognize and 
protect the values in nature that go beyond the purely 
instrumental value nature has for man. ,^^v 
' The development of such a theology of nature will remain 
an important task fdr many years. But I am increasingly 
convinced that religioh also has some important things to 
contribute to the environmental issue by helping illuminate 
how man understands himself and how this self- 
understanding affects his treatment of his envirohmenf. In 
other words, I now believe that the healing of nature will 
come about only with the healing of persons and the 
reshapTrng of institutions. Let me illustrate this point. 

There is much evidence, I believe, that modern Western 
man has an overdeveloped need to be in control— of himsdf, 
of other peopFfe and finally of his environment. If yvegaback 
to the early years of the development of modern science, we 
find Descartes, Francis Bacon, Leibniz and others insisting 
that knowledge gives man control over the world about him. 
W4th this power man is able to shape his world in new ways 
and thus increase his wealth and his chances for a good life. 
Indeed, the great . success of modern scieiyce lies precisely in 
the greater control it gives man over his achievement. The 

. modern scientific methpd constitutes one of the great 
intellectual breakthroughs of all time. It has enriched all of 
our lives. ^ ^ 

, There js nofning wrong, then, with learijing to control 
our world. But such an emphasis on control is only one way 
of relating to the world, and I would argue that we have 
distorted our lives by placing too much emphasis on it. In the 

' Western academic tradition we have made such a lop-sided / 
commitment to knowledge as power and control that we 
have become woefully deficient in other kinds of 
understanding, including intuition, aesthetic and religious 
understan«|ing, and wisdom. Art, religion, music and poetry 
at best play only a peripheral role in the total life of the 

^modern university. Although we are able to deal brilliantly 
with man a^ to the object of his own study and scrutiny, 
when it conies to understanding man as OTtjject, there are 
great probleins. This is one of the reasons, for example, why 

» the term "nature" is so difficult to deal with in our 
discussions pf environment. Is man a part of nature? 
Obviously. Ipan man be understood fully within the 
category ofinature? That qu^stion^is much harder to 
answer. For {instance, if he is fully a part of nature, is it 

-possible for :him to act unnlaturally? Are not pollution, 

- environmental destruction, etc., simply a natural 
-manifestation of who man is? I wish we had time to look at 



some of the implications of these fascinating and important 
questions. 

As Theodore Roszak^nd others have pointed out, the 
only truly "reli^le knowtedge" inihe univwsity setting is 
objiective, analytical, empirical knowledge. ^ Our very use of 
language betrays our bias. We speak of hard facts, incisive 
arguments, the cutting edge of a disciplin e, at tacking 
problems, a keen mind. Whc^ an incredibly aggressive view 
of the mind and of intellectual processesljt quite overlooks 
tlte fact tljat many of the m9stJm5Qr,tant and meaningful 
experiences of our lives .ai^'^ery soft, fluid, changing, 
subtle. Much of life can be under stqpd only through art, and 
through mytn, symbol, analogy, metaphor, and other tools 
of the poet and novelist. The mystic would say that there 
comes a point when all w(»9 become inappropriate. One 
can only remain silent. ^ ^ 

Our lop-sided commitment'to know^dge as control in the 
Western academic tradition ' means that already in our 
schools and universities we develop in our students an 
essentially manipulative orientation towards life. The easy 
way in which industry, technology, and the Army Corps of 
Engineers are presented as the environmental villainfiCand 
the university, pure science, and perhaps the Sierra Club are 
placed on the plus side of the environmental ledger, simply 
does not do justice to the world iiv which we live, for the 
fundamental orientation towards reality in the modern 
university is not essentially different from that of industry. 
Both institutions are coxttrol oriented, both measure success 
in largely quantitative terms, both are intent on gaining 
power over nature, both are extremely aggressive in 
orientation. ^ 

Western man's compulsive need to exercise control over 
his world is perhaps nowhere more clearly seen than in his 
attitude towards death. His consistent refusal to deal openly 
with the meaning of his own finitude and mortality may 
well lie in the fact that death is one of the most obvious 
points where he is unable to maintain control over himself 
and his environment. Our culture has few of the rites of 
passage so^ common in most primitive cultures through 
which the adolescent learns to confront death— the male 
thorough the fabricated dangers of the initiation ordeal, the 
female more often through the very real dangers of 
childbirth. Rather, we have largely repressed^the meaning 
of death arid refuse to talk openly about it. We cover over its 
reality with elaborate osmetics, embalming, soft music and 
flowers. In contrast to most primitive cultures, where death 
was viewed as a rite of p^sage irfto fuller life, we see^death 
as confrontation with nothingness and the abyss. Death is 
annihilation, the final destruction of our personal identity. 
It is indeed the self's ultimate loss of control.^ 

This analysis necessarily has been brief. What, if 
anything, can we learn from it? Several thing^ I believe. 

In the first place, our schools and universities will 
continue to foster an aggressive and r^fianipulative mind set 
in students until we broaden our educational structures and 
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operations to include ways of relating to the world other 
than thatT>f moklern science. As long as we insist on being in 
control, on gaining power over t1\e world, the world will 
remain»the object or our manipulation. That is one way of 
relating to the world, and an important way. But other 
nrfddes o£ relationship would open up to us new forms of 
understanding. Contemplation, wonder^ awe, silence« for 
example, all make it possible for the world to speak to us, to 
change us. The development of what theologian Bernard 
Meland calls the appreciative consciousness demands that 
we become less aggressive, more sensitive to the multitude 
of subtle stimuli from our environment, more willing to 
listen, more open to mystery. 2 Some kinds of knowledge are 
essentially subjective and ace totally impossible apart from a 
context of love, trust, and the refusal to manipulate. 

The move towards a . broader concept of education 
probably would be helped by the realization that classical • 
and medieval culture consistently held that ideas are not just - 
for the sake of control but also for enjoyment. Our English 
word "school" derives from the Greek schoh^nd the Llitin 
schola, terms which mean "leisure." School was the place 
whi^e one enjoyed his leisure playmg with ideas. In his book 
Leisure: the Basis of Culture, philosopher Josef Pieper pSints out 
that the Middle Ages distinguished between the 
understanding as intellectus and the understanding as ratio. 
Ratio was seen as "the power of discursive, logical thought, 
of searching aTyd examination, of abstraction, of definition 
and drawing conclusions. "3 Intellectus, on the other hand, was 
understood to be the power of direct intuition and was 
associated with the passive receptivity of the contemplative. 
The concepts "intellectual work" and "intellectual worker" 
simply did not exist during the Middle Ages. Intellectus rather 
came into its own when man cease() trying to manipulate 
and, control his world and simply remained open to the gift 
of inner illumination and understanding. 

My plea is that our schools and universities return to this 
broader understanding of the life of the intellect in the 
recognition that empirical-analytical-objective thinking 
which gives us power over the world about us, albeit a rich 
and fruitful form of understanding, by no means exhausts 
the possibilities of the^human mind. 

Secondly, I do not think we will begin to understand the 
acquisitiveness of modern Western culture, the insatiable 
desire for more and more power and things, till we realize 
that we are probably dealing with a compulsive and largely 
unconscious need to maintain control of ourselves; of 
others, and of the world about us. We see death as 
diminishment. One way to hold cfeath at bay, therefore, is to 
keep growling: more and more, bigger and bigger, p^a't 
count the cost. Don't ask what the effects will be for our 
children and grandchildren. Just keep expanding. So great 
has been our psychological need to keep growing, to keep^ 



producing more energy and things, that we simply have not 
been able as a nation realistically to assess the long-range 
implications of our economic activities. To doubt the value 
of growth as a national goal or to express uncertainty about ^ 
technology's "limitless" ability to provide for our expanding 
"heeds" Is not just to question the conventional wisdom but 
is to speak heresy. It is to attack the efficacy of the cult, the 
power of the technological sacraments to continue to 
perform the miracle of transubstantiation, to-jnultiply the 
loaves and the fishes, to- improve9 tp perfect, to sanctify 
"undeveloped" nature. Such growth, of course, is no longer 
a ratipnal procedure at all, but rather the result of a deep- 
seated psychological need to gain control over death, to* 
create the illusion that we are more than limited, finite 
beings. , 

Americans are frequently called materialists. TSut I find 
that label singularly inappropriate. Rather than loving 
things, most of us simply use them as a means of hiding our 
insecurity in the face of death. My evidence is very simple. 
Witness how quickly things move from our forests, mines, 
and fields to our factories, our>stores, our homes, our_ 
municipal dumps. There's a kind of obscenity about our 
flow-through, flush-down, throw-away culture^ 
Incidentally, this is one thing we can't easily blam^^n 
Judaism or Christianity, for the Biblical witness on this 
point is very clear— -in spite of many perversions 
throughout the history of the church: The world God 
created is basically good. It is God's intent that man loye the 
earth, even though he must not love it inordinately and use 
earthly things to cover over his own inner emptiness. As 
theologican Joseph Sittler has said, God is the greatest 
materialist-of us all, ^or, in the words of the priestly editor of 
Genesis, he Tiot only created the world but also declare<^ it 
"very good." , 

Finally, ft should be apparent from what I've already said," 
that the environmental crisis will not prove susceptible to 
purely technological solutions, for it is essentially^ a crisis of 
man's understanding of himself. To be sure, » new aqd 
imaginative technologies are sorely^. needed. Substantial 
changes will hav^ to be made in our ectjnomic'and political 
institutions. But until we recognize that man's spirit itself is 
the ultimate front fine pf the environmental crisis, we will 
continue to njbble away at the edges. * ' 

NOTES ^ . 

^Theodore Roszak, The Making of a Counter Culture (1969), p. 
208. 

^Bernard Melahd, Higher Education and the human'Spirit (1958); 
ChapV. ' • 

3josef Pieper, Leisure: the Basis af Culture %1^63), pp. 26-29. 



SIN, THE JUDEO-CHRISTIAN HERITAGE AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
• ' Dave Steffenson 



The depths of human experience historically have been 
understood through symbol, myth and drama. The Judeo- 
Christian heritage is no exception with the Bible as the main 
source. The biblical drama of relationships between God and 
human beings .begins with the primal myth of Creation. 

Significantly, the generic people, Adam and Eve, are 
created to dw^ll in the Garden — an eco-system. It is a place 
of shalom (love, peace; wholeness), harmony and symb^i^s. 
God is the owner, the Creator who makes it all possible, the 
Ultimate at the depths of existence. Adam ana Eve have a 
definite place — a human niche in the ecology of Creation 
with ^ specific and unique>role to play .They are stewards or 
the caretakers of the Garden, to tend, nurture and live in 
harmony with the oikos (wo^ld-house or ecology). Their job 



is building and maintaining the ecological community in order 
that all elements, including human beings, may become 
what God intends. . ^ 

But in creating people God gave human freedom as well as 
other rather unique gifts such as reason, self -consciousness^ 
comprehension of time and history, the ability to 
manipulate symbols, a high capacity for communication^ th,« 
ability to order values, and a sense pf humor. Radical 
freedom and these other human gifts are the source of 
human creativity as well as human sin. 

The first sin was ecological! (Rolston) Sin, literally 
translated, is "missing the mark" of being human. Humans 
uniquely know they will die, and this knowledge cot^pled 
with human freedom leads to anxiety and restless^iess. Th 
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mythological first couple were successfully tempted out of 
their ecological nicKe and its corresponding responsibilities. 
They schight to become God/ to have pd^r over the garden, 
to become superhuman, to regard them^ves as their 
end rather than as part of an ecological dwiamic <^f means 
and ends. They Sought to be more human tiUsough inhuman 
ends. / ) 
This root Sin is Pride {hubris), or the generil inclination of 
"^all persons to overestimate their virtues, powers and 
achievements; and usually manifested in the will-to-power 
(Reinhold Niebuhr). Sin, is the foot cause of the 
environmental crisis from the Judeo-Christian perspective, 
and the environmental crisis is one pervasive form of the 
biblical/haman drama. 
^ The will-to-power, coupled with freedbm, allows 
exploitation of the earth through the extension pf human 
pow.er by ^ means of uncontrolled technology". 
Environmental ignorance and selfish blindrtess allow us to' 
push our expansionist, short-ranep goab. The results are 
alienation, resource depletion, pofiution, sickness, famine, 
war, and finally eco-collapse and J^eath. 

Sinful pride has another dimei|^op>f*=^rhe majority of 
people do not iwof jnduch power^Tney may follow and 
support the minority that do, or they at least feel helpless 
before tnem, but their wlll-to-power takes a different form 
as the miasses seek to assuage their anxieties over inevitable 
death and powerlessness. They escape and deny th^ir 
humaness, not by direct power, but by demanding satiation 
and evading pain and responsibility. 
* Hedonism through consumption give3 the illusion of 
mastery over nature while avoiding responsibility, however 
temporary the illusion. Some carry this form of sin, the wilU 
to-satiation and escape, to the extreme of sensate suicide 
(gluttony, alcoholism, drug addiction sexual obsession, 
psychosis, etc.) or evSn suicide itself. ' 

Eith^br^Toute, powel or escape, results in the hell of 
allienation and separation from other persons and from that 
which fulfills humanness (God as love). The final outcome is 
unfulfilled death. 

It is a spiral of sin at the heart of ecological dynamics that 
is at fault. Power-s«^king i^ fueled by the greedy demands of 
the pleasure-seeking. Growth economics depends on the 
will-to-satiation expanding unabated, basing our well-being 
on the most ignoble human motivations. Those in power 
exploit our selfishness, and technology hias allowed them to 
succeed quite well. This has hidden from us the knowledge 
that technological success in delivering the "good life" has 
been at the expense of the earth and its resources beyond 
the point where it can be maintained in the future. The 
vicious spiral builds and whirls in a synergistic and 
exponential fashion pointing to probable collapse, death and 
eventual restoration of the ecological balance (probably 
.without human beings). 

In the global village, these forces are playing out the 
human drama of sin in epic fashion, Fueled by hedonistic 
consumption and waste, the "industrial-expansionist 
system" (capitalist and socialist) seeks more and more power 
over nature through resource depletion and technology, 
leading to pollution, population explosion, sidkness, war and 
'<ollapse/death. Necessarily this also requires exploitation of 
.ft*he larger share of the world's people. Inequality, ^loss of 
freedom and eventual totalitarian control are also 
axiomatic. 

In the developing "Third World," as well as for a large 
number of people in the developed world, this systematic 
exploitation and d^ression leads to underconsumption 
(starvation) with resulting brain damage and sickness; 
under-'Utilizatron and waste of natural resources through 
imperialistic theft and inappropriate means of development; 
and revolutionary anarchy and war with all of its nuclear 
ramifications. 



From the standpoint of the Judeo-Christian heritage, I 
would make three affirmations: 

1. God is still God, and ^ill owns and controkthe Garden. 
Rhilip Slater points out tMrit is the heightof individualistic 
folly (sin) to assume an en^ronmental clrisis^ We have a 
crisis, but not God! God's creative processes move on, and 

^ the balance is being restocea^and will be restored. The 
Garden Earth will c8ntinue and prosper with or without us. 
^M^rtftt we regard as an environmental problem (e.g., the 
energy ''crisis) is one of God's mechanisms for restoring 
homeostasis to the global eco-6ystem. Whatever 
environmental crisis there is for us, wet^re no! called to 
"solve" it. God is already solving it, and we must beware that 
human environmental problem-solving can be another 
vehicle for-ecological sin just as exploitive power and escape 
are. 

The human problem to be solved is whether (and how) we will be part of 
God's solution, or will the ultimate solution be arrived at in spite of us, 
without us, or even through our demise? The hopefuliiess in this is 
th^t God has^iven us the freedom to choose. Yet it should 
also serve to keep environmentalists humble, and keep u& 
focused where we can do the mOst good. As Pogo says, "We 
have met the enemy, and he is us." Whether we will choose 
to move back to out" human ecological niche depends a great 
deal on changing our attitudes and basic values. As Pierre 
Dansereau says, "the quality of one's inscape determines the 
quality of the landscape," 

2. Fronv the Judeo-Christian viewpoint, JUSTICE is the 
priority human task if we are to evfir achieve reintegration 
and harmony with our proper ecological niche. Just as Jesus 
and the propljets were on the side of the poor and oppressed, 
the environmental movement must be on the side of the 
world revolution that is seeking justice and quality of life for 
all.' 

3. The values arena is the best handle we have for action. 
We need heightened consciousness and broadened 
understanding of the dynamics of human values interacting 
^vith the environment-H-both as to the present destructive 
interactions and the potentialities for positive interaction. 

Conviction (awareness) of sin has been the traditional 
place one begins in the salvation process (reconciliation with 
God and unity with Creation). The major role of education, 
and environmental education in particular, in this 
clarification process should be obvious. We are gathered 
here this week to seek effective means for doing this. 

Let us be mindful that it is no foreign ideology we oppose. 
We are seeking to find alternatives to what we have oeen 
taught are high ideals, worthy motives and good ends. As 
someone said, our task is to redefine what we have 
considered to be normal behavior up to this point. And we 
will be opposed by mighty entrenched vested interests. 

Environmental education cannot save us. Our sin is so 
pervasive there is no way we can, by ourselves, get enough 
understanding nor enough will power to make the 
necessary changes. HovC^ever, the Judeo-Christian faith 
affirms that we can move from awareness and conviction, 
where environmental education has a major role, toward 
surrender of our isolated independence ana selfishness, and 
toward liberation fronv!|lLthat keeps us from fulfilling our 
human destiny. InC' th^^^ocess of opening ourselves to 
liberation, we find the grace of God giving us unexpected 
and undeserved power to achieve the ecological health and 
wholeness we need and desire, to be reconciled with God 
and Creation. 

* The complete transcript for this symposium ^was 
published* by ERIC Infoirmation Analysis Centeflfbr 
Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Education; ' 
400 Lincoln Tower, Columbus, Ohio 43210 (SE 019 448). 
Copies will be available from: . ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 
22210. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
VALUES, ETHICS, ATTITUDES AND THE ECONOMIST 



George R, Armstrong 



Professor and Chairman, Department of Managerial and Social Sciences, State University of New 
York College of Environmental Science and Forestry, Syracuse, New York 13210 



We all know what economists do. They are the ones who 
know how to cure inflation; except, of cpurse, for those who 
have acted as Presidential advisors. True, even the others 
argue a lot about which cures to use. In fact, it has been said 
that if we were to pla(^ all economists end to end, they 
would never reach a conclusion. So, if you don't agree with 
what I am going to say, you are acting just like an economist. 

One point I would really like to make today is that 
economists are not as^centrally concerned with dollars and 
the market place as you might think; that ethics, attitudes, 
religion and nonmarket values play a strdng role in their 
work and that there is a powerful interplay among these 
concepts. 

First of all, what are economists concerned about? How 
do we define their field? They are interested in describing 
and analyzing the systems by 'which, scarce resources are 
utilized to meet men's wants. Sc^they are concerned first 
with the goals of individuals and societies, second with the 
resources available for meeting them, and third with the 
complicated processes by which the resources can be 
manipulated to approach these goals. 

Well, you might say, it is still not clear. Isn't an automotive 
engineer concerned with the same things? Doesn't he take 
available resources' (stocks of air, water, oil, manpower, 
capital, electricity) and contrive processes by which they 
' may be combined and converted to meet his primary goal 
which is the creation of driving power? What makes the 
economist unique? 

The answer is the latter's preoccupation with the means 
of selecting among alternative waysf of doing the job. In fact, 
that is why economics is so often referred to as the science of 
choice. Its objective is to help develop the rules by which 
rational choices can be made among alternative courses of 
action in the face of different value systems. 

Let us consider first the context within which choices are 
made. Each of us has a set of wants which he or she wishes to 
satisfy. We are surrounded by resources (these should be 
considered very broadly, to include not only^ natural 
resources but also man resources such as labor, good will 
and j)restige). These are available in varying amounts, at 
varying locations and are variously owned. We can ayail 
ourselves of these resources and recombine them within 
limits set by the social and economic milieu and by attainable 
levels of technology. The game of life is to acquire selected 
resources and to combine them in SUCh a way as to maximise 
satisfactions. 

Next, consider the process by which choices are made. One 
who is faced with alternative ways of achieving satisfaction , 
can maximize it by assessing both the cost of each possible 
alternative and the prospective returns or payoffs, arid 
selecting that alternative which promises the greatest net 
return. 

There's a tyjpical economist,'you may say, talking about 
dollars again and postulating some unemotional, economic 
man who is nothing but a walking credit-debit ledger. Not at 
all! The choice may be between joining the "Save the 
Redwoods League" or "Planned Parenthood." Money may 
be of small moment. Emotions may run deep on the issues 
involved. But the choice will be made, and the economist is 
simply considering how. r 



With this elementary picture in mind, let us consider some 
of the important forces at work at each step of the process. 

The Nature of Wants and Goals 

Every year I ask my classes what they want out of 
life — what they ^ feel is good and desirable both for 
themselves and for others. The list is always about the same. 
Material well being above the subsistence level is clearly an 
objective. They also want stability and secfihty. Their lives 
and possessions and achievements* should be safe and 
unthreatened. And while most accept the idea of change to a 
greater or lesser degree, there seems to be comfort in 
knowing that it won'jt be too rapid or shifting radically in 
direction. They want equality in the sense of equal 
opportunity. I am reminded of oui; State University motto . 
. . "Let each become all that he is capable of being." And they 
want justice or equity. That is, they want due recognition 
for the contributions they indeed do make. They want 
freedom of thought but accej^t limited, carefully conceived 
constraints on their actions. And in recent years they have 
invariably added to the list the needs for a close and cordial 
relationship with others. 
Although it is important for the economist to know what 

" wants we have, he has very little to do with how we 
determine what they are, their intensity, and how strongly 
they are directed to the self or to others. He takes them as 
given. By contrast, it is precisely at this point that religion 
exerts a most powerful influence, one which can strengthen 
or even annihilate an economy. Picture the repercussive 

• effects on our capitalistic, production-oriented economy if 
everyone suddenly adopted a religion stressing the 
attainment of heaven in the next world, extreme frugality 
and asceticism. Such a religion could fit well the needs of a 
poor or overly populated society, or one suffering from 
oppression. But here it could utterly demoralize production 
and'consumption and positively wreck the growth curve. 

By contrast, a worldly religion, stressing the union of God 
in man,, and emphasizing the need for perfection and 
satisfaction in this world, would be encouraging to capital 
accumulation and growth. And if its emphasis were on 
work, a vocation, actiqn as opposed to meditation, and on 
temperance and simpJicity in life, it could provide for both 
production and investment. Kenneth Boulding has dlso 
pointed out that innovation in religion has often preceded 
and paved the way for innovation:^ in economic life. He 
reminds us of the flowering of Arab civilization after the 
rise of Mohammed. The commercial revolution in England, 
Holland and Germany which came with the Lutheran, 
Reformed and Episcopal chur-ch movements. The industtial 
revolution of the 18tn and 19th centuries influenced by the 
Qyaker and Methodist inputs. Thus, religion also seems to 
generate appreciation for and acceptance of change, and as 
such becomes a powerful tool for meeting a specific set of 

^ goals. , 

The Nature of the Decisionmaking Context 

Because we are born into it, it is easy to overlook or to take 
for granted the^enstraining influences of our present social 
system and our technology. But for a moment let's take the 
broac(^r view. We are^ members of a highly organized 
exchange economy. Another way for the individual or the , 
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group to gamer resources and achieve their ends is to be 
wholly aggressive. Swoop down on the other fellow And 
tak<? his resources away from him. Concentrate ^n 
consumption-^ threat en — take! For centuries this was^he 
predominant technique. The, Sumerians, Egypjtians, 
Romans knew it well. As a way oKlife, it satisfied some deep 
wants and was a strong cohesivfi^influence, at least for the 
winners, and particularly in the ihprt run. But little by little, 
it has become clear that aggressign begets aggression. "You 
take from me and I will g<»t even." Sooner or later everyone 
Io5es, The net returns' tend too often to be negative. So , 
when Mr. Nixon talks of peace we all npd assent. No one 
disagrees. 

A second, ^opposite appfbach is to Be wholly loving, 
altruistic and self-sacrificing. This approach emphasizes 
production mi giving. This system, too, has provided 
motivation Ifnd satisfaction of some wants, but man's 
noblest :^ttempts at perpetuating a Utopia have failed, 
probably because they did not realize his own frailties— the 
satisfactipns which he .derives from aggression and 
consumption*; arid ,probai>ly,;too, because of his inability to 
maintain a constant, loving image without reinforcement. 

A third option is what we have today. An exchange 
system which recognizes the reality of the twin foundation 
stones of Freudian psychology and seeks a balance between 
our aggressive arid loving tendencies. Thus we are not 
takers alone, or givers alone,>but givers and takers both. 
And in the process, if we follow Freudian thinking, we 
improve our position because a lot of aggressive energy can 
be channeled into productive rather than destructive 
enterprise. 

Such a system is*potentially highly integrative. There is a 
strong motivation to produce as well as to consume. The net 
returns tend to be positive. Societies find it easy to endorse, 
whether they are communist, socialist, or capitalist. The 
prime differences seem to lie in the degree to which the 
interest of the individual is said to be balanced against the" 
interests of others. ' 

But this exchange system, like the foregoing, cannot exist 
in its pure form. The institutions developed to facilitate 
exchange (banking, transportation, factories, etc.) must on 
the one hand have the protection of coercive institutions 
like the military and the law to restrain aggression, and on 
the other the support and guiding influence of the ethical 
institutions like the' church, schools, and the family to 
undergird and facilitate exchange through emphasis on 
honesty, integrity, charity and on the interests of thegroup 
as opposed to the self. 

Our thriving trade in commodities and the highly 
complex institutional arrangement we have developed for 
facilitating exchange requires a third form of support. It 
comes 'from another system, which we can call the 
knowledge System, and which embraces all technological 
and sociological thought. 

i^fter all, ^change represents the implementation t?f 
decisions. "But the choices mustHje based on analysis of the 
alternatives and the world does not serve them up in some 
convenient array. Man has had to ferret them out, 
painstakingly. Thus, the history of science is a story of% 
efforts to expand alternatives. 

What do we need to know? From the technical point of 
view we need: • 

1. awareness of the structure of ecological systems and 
knowledge of the characteristics of their elements. ' . 

2. knowledge and understanding ojE how these elements 
interact. , 

3. appreciation of the fosces for change within tUcpysteni 
and their several sources, . * / 



4. the ability to manipulate and control these 
characteristics, relation snips and forces to meet desired 
ends. 

'From the social point of view we need: 

5. knowledge xyf man (particularly his differing aims, goals 
and values) and of his institutions. 

6. how men interact. 

7. appreciatioh of the forces for change within social 
systems and whence they derive. 

8. the ability to guide human behavior. 
Ancj, finally, we need:" ) 

9. ' an integrated view of the interplay^of these interlocking 

systems as a base for decisionmaking. 

But however much or little we know at present, this much 
we can say; that our economy derives much of its present 
strength and vigor from the broad array of alternatives 
which current knowledge makes us aware of, from the 
opportunity \o, act which the present lechnology makes 
possible, and from the ingenious institutional structures 
which combine t\\e,wisdom of centuries of trial and error. 

Let us consider next the effect's of attitude on economic 
development. And we will take as a case in point the kinds of 
attitucles which are currently shaping, or perhaps I should 
say shaking, today's exchange economy. 

Not long ago, we began to get ready to send men to the 
moon. We designed rockets to push them and little space 
capsules for them to ride in. We realized that those cramped 
quarters would have to be completely self-corvtained, closed 
systems if men were to survive in them for any length of 
time, and we be^n to think really seriously about waste 
products and recycling and consumption rates z^nd the tike. 

When we got them up there and they looked back, what 
we already know was pounded home with great dramatic 
force. Tiny earth was no more than another space capsule. 
It, too, except for solar energy inputs, was esserttially a 
closed system. 

America for decades has thought of herself in another 
sense. Her'^ had been a frontier economy. Should local 
resources M depleted, it was necessary only to move along 
to more fruitful areas. Now the isolated evidences of 
pollution hece, depletion there, a vanishing species 
somewhere else, began to fall together into what has been 
referred to as a "felt dif f iculty." Wel)egan to see ourselves in 
a new light. Where high levels of productive, consumption 
and grovyth had previously been a sourc^ of great pride, 
production now began to be suspect because it seemed 
wasteful of scarce resources. Consumption began to be 
suspect, tooy because it generated wastes which^pollVited 
other resources and which could not be reconverted into 
useful materials. And growth became suspect because it 
spelled more production and more consumption from an 
apparently deteriorating resource base. Thus, the tendency 
was to apply spaceship thinking to our economy and to turn 
from growth to maintenance as a guiding philosophy. 
^^.^^Of course, the growth goal is still strongly entrenched in 
/ ot^r society* But the concept of approaching scarcity and 
deprivation has been tossed into the pool and once again the 
ripples of anxiety are beating at the institutional bastions. 

With respect to many of our concerns, we are not dealing 
in certainties. We surmise, but just can't say with assurance 
how close to the bottom of the barrel we are for some 
resources. It may be a matter of time, but we don't know 
^ how much time, or what technological offsets or substitutes 
\may be developed* We know very little about the true range 
/^of intercbnnectiorjf between any one species in the ecology 
and tlw others. 



But people are acting as if yme is short. The population 
rate or the Nation is dropping off. The public outcry is to 
preserve a lengthening list of endangered species, to 
husband our rj^maining reso^rces, to reduce pollution, 
recycle wastes. It has becomfe an age of environmental 
impact statements, pollution control laws and public 
preserves. Some of thesfe overt actions are tending to retard 
economic growth; others like the trend to put private lands 
^back into public lands, demonstrate a lack of confidence in 
rivate stewardship. Government is growing. faster than 
usiness. Consumers are being asked to carry a heavier 
burden as pollution abatement, waste reduction and 
production efficiency costs are passed on to them. To the 
extent that hastily conceived remedial measures fall 
Uhequally on competing industries, there are probably 
significant new competitive tensions and realignments. 
Above all, there is new attention to the interconnectedness 
of things. Those vyho take action are being asked in greater 
numbers and with greater insistence to examine more 
closely how far the effects of their actions extend through 
the ecology, to determine what the dimensions of these 
effects may be, and to^ reconsider who should bear the costs. 
As a result, vye can cS^pect the action decisions of the future 
to be, based on ^ broader and much more complete 
perception of the environment than we enjoyed a short time i; 
ago. * 4' 

So, in retrospect, the emergence of a new aiiitude toward 
resource scarcity Is alreaily exerting profound influence on 
the economy and on sociahdecisionmaking. 

T|ic Nature of Value ' & \ 

A critical step in the decision pro<;essiies in determining 
, the "goodness" of one alternative compared to another. On 
the face of it, it seems simple enough. Just identify the costs 
of an action and the returns which accrue from it, and the 
net result can be compared with those received by following 
other courses of dction. But several demons lie in wait for 
the unsuspecting decisionmaker. 

For one thing, as we noted earlier, it is hard to perceive all 
repercussions of an action. We know that 

plementation of a choice is like throwing a stone into a 
pool. It starts a' succession of Changes which extend 
throughout the ecology. But sometimes the interrelations 
are obscure. We are unlikely to notice, for examplg, what 
happens purely because of temperature changes in polluted 
streams. And sometimes the effects extend over long 
periods of time. How different would be two analyse&of the 
social benefits of atomic power if one were made six mbhths 
after the attack on Hirosnima and the other five years from 
now. Evaluation over long time periods ushers in additional 
problems. How do we reach agreement on forecasts of 
future effects? And even if we do agree, what discount rates 
shall we use? And how should isociety's rate compare with 
that of the individual? 

Even foi^ an action having a single effect, right now, there 
are important questions to answer. What measures of value 
are to oe used. Money ha§ been a widely used medium for 
exchange in our market economy. But how do we measure 
the value of a day in the country, the last whooping erane, or 
of a swamp on the edge of town? Economists have ^ 
experimented with nonmonetary measures like "utils" but 
the perennial problem with a ranking system is inability to 
'establish the intervals between ranks. The tendency has 
been to fait back on money as a measure, simply because it is 
in such widespread use. Devices which have been used to 
establish the value of nonmarket goods include: opportunity 
cost 0( the dollar value which is foregone by not using the 
resource as a commodity (e.g., the timber value of a forest 
which is set aside for recreation, the commercyj^l site value of 
a swamp set aside for wildlife.); stated willingness to pay which 
involves development of a realistic dematid curve through 
population sampling; shadow pricing which depends on the 
judgments of experienced public decisionmakers to set the 



level of. value In terms of other 'resources. 

So it may be fair to say that the economist does 
concentrate on money, but probably also we should admit 
that it is more for convenience than because he believes that 
^ inoney is our oply object in life. The concepts of opportunity 
co*st and stated willingness to pay are rough measures at 
best, but nevertheless their continued use can tend to 
generate more precise exchange values for what are today 
ncTnmarket goods. 

There are two other issues that serve to complicate the 
identification of value. A famous economist onc4. postulated 
three alternatives. One offered to make the decisionmaker a 
little better off and everybocj^ else a little better off. The 
second offered to make the decisionmaker a little worse off 
and everybody else about as Well off as they had been b^fo^e. 
The third would make the degisiOn-maker little worse off 
and everyone else a lot wors^W. Hist^poini was that anyibif 
the three might be phosen depending on whether the 
decisionmaker was alti'uistic, self -centered or malevojenj:,. 
So attitudes and ethics seem to have much to do with values 
as well ah goals. 

A last point to make about the evaluation of altern^atives is 
that many of the outcomes are uncertain? As a consequence, 
future flows of costs and returns are simply bold estimates 
based on supposition. Attitude again enters the picture; so, 
too, does knowledge o^ past, performance. ^ 

It is time now to dravV some conclusions, if we can, from 
these observations about the decision orocess, many of 
which have be^ stated elsewhere, partumlarly by the noted 
economist Kenneth Boulding.j / 

Conservationists like to use the hpg as an illustration of 
the gradual succession of natural emmts leading to a series 
of new environments and new species combinations. In a 
much grander sense, the world is changing in that same 
way. It is not quite right to say that our ecology is changing 
around us' Man does not look down on the ecology from 
above. H*» is a pari of it, and so are his institutions. His banks 
and automobiles add churches may be looked upon as 
species, just as susceptible to evolutionary decline as the 
whooping crane. And it would seem that they deserve just 
as much care and u^nderstanding as we'tire prone to give the 
latter. 

Man's, ability to choose is central to the trend of his 
development. Yet the very mechanism of choice brings into 
play such tenuous things as assumptions about the future, 
about what is right or wrong, true or false, urgent or 
postponable. 

The institutions we haVe created to support and clarify 
these co^icepts are forced to mutate as the environment 
changes around them. Since they are all part of a seamless 
web, no one of them can be considered separate from the 
others. To consider the state of the economy is to consider 
the state of religion, the law, the schoot, the family and so 

Current concerns* with scarcity and pressures to modify 
prtidaction, consumption and grovyth create tensions which 
reach out to reform the church, our educational systems, 
our laws and governmental structure. We have to be 
sensitive about the impact of these pressures and react to 
them early. If we sense a mounting pressure for 
maintenance as opposed to growth, or for an "other- 
centered" rather than a "self-centered" approach to social 
interchange we must consider and react appropriately to 
these changes in trajectory in order to meet tne goal of 
stability while allowing for change. 

The specialist wilh^e well advised to look more widely 
about him and be responsive to the interplay not only 
between man and nature but also among man's social < 
creations. The unifying thread is choice, and all disciplines, 
all institutions can rally und^r the one banner-towacd 
creation of a choice system which will bring man closei; to 
his true potential. 
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^ Jn the wake of ^he environmental crisis a number of 
commentators have followed the lead on Lynn White in 
crediting ^he problem to a fundamenti^ religious 
perspective of western Christians. Whfte has argued that 
the western Christian perspective has been so narrowly ^ 
limited to the God-man relationship that respect for thei 
rights of the natural order have been minimized or plainly 
neglected. Western Calvinistic. Protestants developed arm 
lived out the sa-called "Protestant work ethic/'It was chiefly 
Protestants wfio pushed the Indian from the land and 
occupied the North American continent. Protectants with 
ax in on(B hand and a Bible in the other forged their way into 
the West. In fact, the picture is so clear that one can question 
if Protestants have any right to say anything in the present 
situation. Understandably some persons in quest for an 
environmental ethic have suggested that we jettison this 
tradition altogether and look forward toward the East for a 
more suitable religious perspective. 

While I am in sympathy with those who look toward to 
East, I have serious doubts about the possibility of 
translating the Eastern traditions into a highly technological 
society and one whi^ lives consciously or unconsciously on 
basic assumptions from the Judeo-Christian tradition. The 
re-appropriation of a lost tradition may be more radical and 
salutary than the importation of a new tradition. At least, 
that is what I propose. ' 
^ The Judeo-Christian scriptures are not as man-centered 
and man -preoccupied as the tradition has tended to impute. 
In contrast to the theo-anthropocentric interpretation of 
faith, one can point to other equally prominent^ and 
ecologically relevant dimensions of faith. 

(1) Humans are an inescapable part of the web of life. 
Despite the unique status of the human species, humans are 
as much a part of nature as rocks and trees and other 
animals. The Hebrews understood this when they refused 
to set man off against his environment. To be sure, they 
spoke of dominion over nature, but at the same time they 

''understood the environment to be an extension of the 
human. A dualism between the two was. impossible to 
conteitipiate. History and nature, were not two arenas but 
one, which was called "creation," and in which the divine 
activity took place. 

(2) The natural world is not static but an organism 
constantly in the process of becoming. Creation is not a 



once-and*for-|ill event of the past, but a continuous on- 
going process. Certainly the tradition has been guilty in th^ 
past of the sin which Alfred North Wh*itehc^ad labeled the 
fallacy of misplaced concreteness. We have not always understood 
and appreciated the dynamic quality of the natural woH^. 
That such a fallacy should, be continued is ecologically 
suicidal, and, I beliey€|> theologically irresponsible. 

(3) While the natural world is not divine, it is 
nevertheless good. Even in the biblical priestly narrative, 
with its talk of subduing and having cfominion, there is 
material for a very different view of nature. For it is here 
that we are told that when the land and seas had been 
created, "God saw that it was good" (1:10). Five times before 
there was a man, as well as once afterward, the ancient 
writer represents God as pronouncing his handiwork to be 
good. Albert Schweitzer's widely known "reverence for life" 
has good biblical ground here — as well as elsewhere. But we 
can and must go further. We need to learn, like Jonathan 
Edwards, tb have "reverence for being" — the being of sun 
and moon, of rocks and fields and oceans, as well ^^or living 
things. ^ . 

(4) The concern for the value.of natute is one piece with 
the coi^cern for the value of human beings. A holistic 
perspective, which I deem essential for a basis for a new 
environmental ethic, demands justice for the whole created 
order. To cry in the gh^tto^ of poverty that we need to learn 
to live on less and enjoy it more is to ignore with callousness 
the plight of our brothers and sisters. To call for a reduction 
in the rate of the gross national product without calculating 
th^ cost to those on the short enjd of the economic stick can 
receive no justification ii\the Judfeo-Christian tradition. An 
environmental ethic must be an ethic for the whole of life, 
and this raises quite clearly the issue of economic justice and 
the redistribution of wealth. Here there can be no question 
that such a concern is deeply rooted m the Hebrew prophets 
of the eighth century. 

In short, I believe that the Judeo-Christian tradition has 
gone ihrough reconceptualization repeatedly in the past, 
and it is now due for another one. I believe that an ecological 
vision gan help us to perceive spiritual values now latent — a 
sense of the interdependence of all life, a love of simplicity, 
the discipline of restraint, and reverence toward our 
nonhuman as well as human environment. ' * 
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I will first make a statement whigh should be obvious and 
yet because of our culture it perhaps still needs to be made. I 
am dressed in the garb of a Catholic priest and yet I do not 
speak in the name qf or for the Catholic Church.^Neither do^ 
I speak for the Christian Church nor for any organized* 
religion. I simply am here to share my own ideas with you as 
a human being with ^a great interest in our universe' In 
considering how I could best convey the idea that I was 
speaking only for myself and to avoid tKe usual stereotypes, 
I thought about appearing here naked but then I might have 
been mistaken for a streaker and just ignored. 

My premise this morning is that man is a rational 
animal — the only rational animal and because he is he tends 
to rationalize his behavior, to explain away deficiencies and 
mistakes, personal and Social, by fixing the blame on 
someone else. This probably requires no more proof than an 
honest look at ourselves, but even in Scripture the story of 
Adam and Eve illustrates this fundamental fault of (luman 
nature. As the story goes, the first man and the first woman 
disobeyed the only command given to them by Yahweh. 
^ Wh^t is their immediate response when confronted with 
their sin? Adam says, "Eve made me do it" and Eve says, "the 
devil made me do it." Ft sounds silly anithe story is probably 
mythical to begin with and yet it sounds a theme that will be 
replayed through the centuries. Aaron repeats it when he 
fashions a golden calf and then tells his brother Moses, "the 
people made me do it." The theme is still being repeated 
today. Human kind refuses to accept responsibility for its 
own history or its own destiny. As I read through some of 
the material which is available in Environmental Ethics and 
as r examined my own thought on the matter, at first I, too, 
was tempted to place the blame elsewhere. I wanted to agree 
with Lynn White that, "Christianity bears a huge burden of 
guilt for environmental deterioration" and this was due to 
the Judeo-rChristian cdncept of man as the ^ crowning 
achievement of God's creation. Placed at the top of nature, 
man i^ told tb increase and multiply, to fell the earthy 
(incidentally^ someone said that this is the only one of God's 
commandments that mankind has kept) to fill the edrth and 
/to have dominion over it. Other writers added to this that 
Christianity advocated another worldliness and a contempt 
for this world. These arguments sounded plausible because 
of my own Christian background, however, other writers 
noted that non -Christian culture fill into the Same excesses 
toward the environment. They preferred to place'the bl^yiie 
on society itself, or institutions or technology. It suddenly 
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dawned on^e that here was the same tendency as the one 
shown by Adam \nd Eve or Aaron or a thousand oth^r 
examples: the tendency to blame someone or something else 
for ones own actioti^. 

Vd like to giye yO\i a couple of examples of what I'm 
referring to: I happeit to be a hunter and a cotiple of years 
ago while deer hunting came upon three does dead in the 
woods not mqre than 3^feet apart. It v>as obvious what had' 
happened. Someone had wiot tnem down for target practice 
and left them to rot. I hu^g them up and cleaned them out 
and told a local farmer whOTe they were so the meat at leas\ 
would be used. Let's exarmne the niotivation of this so- 
called hunter. What caused mm to act irresponsibly? Was it 
the fault of society, or perm^ps the economic system, or" 
maybe even his Christian upl^inging? My only rep^atable 
comment is that he acted stupidly, maliciously and selfishly 
and I blame only him. >^ \ 

Let's takeanother example; Je$s than a mile from here is 
Onondaga Lake. Swimming and flashing in it are forbidden 
by Jaw with'^feood reason. Thos^^jwho polluted it and 
continue to pollute it will give any mimber of redsons why. 
they are not responsible. By r\ow, I thir\kypu realize that We 
should no longer accept that as valid. Hor should we accept - 
the reasoning of the iron company that pours 67 thousatid 
tons of wastejnto one of t^e Great Lakes every day. The 
worker would say, "I'm- not respdnsible, I only work h^re 
and I have Jo feed^my family." The" manager would sjay, 
"Don't blame me^ this was going on long before I came." The ^ 
ownen^ould say, "This business is . necessary for- thfe 
Community." The stockholders Say, "It's the Amwicah 
Way." The economist blames it on technology and' the 
theologian says it's all dod's fault. I say, "nonsense/' 

Here is the only religious ethic that I will suggest here 
today. Perhaps it's time to take a note from a theologian 
writjng from this very University who declared a few years 
ago that "God i^ deacl." If that means that humans begin to . 
act rationally and responsibly then I espouse that point of 
view. And if vye wish a motto then I like the wqrds or JolVn F* 
Kennedy Whd^said, "In this world, God's work is our own." 
And if we wish a conclusion then picture a con\po$ite of 
every human being that hcis ever lived f rcJhi^he beginning of 
time until the end of time. This"everyman''l^^tanding atop 
^^1ount Everest looking out over the planet EartffM^e shouts 
out, "Who is to blame for all of this?'' The answer does not 
come from out$ide of him^but from inside of him — and the 
answer is — "I ami" , 



MAKING RELIGION ADAPTIVE 
Richard J. McNeil 



The Montagnais-Naskapi are an American Indian tribe 
who liVe in Labrador. Speck describes a ritual in which these 
people hold the shoulder blade of a caribou over a fire. The 
pattern of cfacks and burned spots formed by the fire is 
"read" and interpreted in order to find ansvC^ers to imp>ortant 
auestiOnSk Among these questions is the vital one of which 
direction hunters should go in order to seek game. 

'Moore argues that this is an example of magic which does 
indeed produce the results intended. He suggests that the 
patterns on tKe charreS bones serve as a randomizing device 
which distributes hunting pressure in ways that tend not to 



make game animals unduly wary. (An alternative or 
additional explanation of. the practice by other 
anthropologists is that this practice reduces^intragroup' 
conflict by producing a nonbla me worthy decisionmaking 
process.) ' ^ ' 

In every human society behaviors arise and become 
modified, gradually evolving as components of complex 
social systems. <These social systems help to rejgulate 
behavior and to help each particular culture to be successful. 
Magic and religion and i^ituals are among those behaviprs 
which can be, and usually are, adaptive, that is, they help to 
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ensure thasuccess of living systems. 

There are no known societies from which religion has , 
been totally absent and modern states which havf 
1, attempj^ed to abolish religion have replaced it witH parallel 
beliefs and practices. Bellah describes the developnient of a 
"civil religion" in the United States. 'i 

Rappaport argues that "anything which is universal to 
human culture is likely to contribute to human survival" and 
that when we consider the resources spent in building 
religious monuments, in fighting holy wars and suppressing 
heresies, in supporting priestly castes or hierarchie, in 
sacrifices, we must reach the conclusion that "religion has 
not merely been important but crucial ta human 
adaptation." * 

A principal value of religion seems to lie in its function as a 
homeostatic mechanism, a self-regulatory mechanism 
which helps a group of organisms to maintain stability in the 
, face of environmental fluctuations. 

' • Religion and other social mechanisms which serve 
homeostatic functions normally evolve every slowly in 
response to very gradually changing environmental 
conditions. Modern* technology has introduced a p6sitive 
feedback mechanism into our world. Technofogy feeds on 
technology, with the result that envirdrimental conditions 
are changing very rapidly. Sociak systems cannot be 
modified rapidly enough to keep pace with environmental 
change. The result is that we* find ourselves using social ' 
mechanisms which were adaptive under former conditions 
but which are maladaptive in today's world. 

Religion, wh^n it is adap^tiv^, helps A group 4o cope 
successfully with jts environnWit. Retigron helps to control 
human behavior directly; through regulation of human 
behavior relition may help 'to govern environmental 
conditions, religion helps to certify the truthfulness of 
important communications* and thereby increases stability; 
religion is a ^ource of power to. an individual leader who 
otherwise has little coercive strength (and technological 
sources of powei* have become available as substitutes f6r 
religion, thus diluting the effectiveness ofVeligious power). 

Rappapprt describes a very elaborate and extended (10 or 
more years) ritual cycle in the Tsembaga of New Guinea. In 
this ritual cyde^large numbers of pigs are slaughtered at the 
cessation or warfare in order to discharge debt^ to deceased 
ancestors. Another round of warfare cannot begin until 
another ritual slaughter of large numbers of pigs, which of 
course requires years of buildup from a small residual 
population. When pigs'*become sufficiently numerous' to 
cause serious damage to gardens and strong complaints 
from women who must work harder to raise pigs well in 
thoie gardens, the men reach"a consensus that enough pigs 
are onhahd to repay the anceator. During "the year-long 
festival which follows, many pigs are slaughtered and 
shared with guests who become potential allies in 
sujbsequent rounds of warfare. The dtual cycle thus 
operates to help regulate size<^f pig population, women's 
work load, intensity and extensiveness of gardens and 
fallow^ fields, frequency* of warfare, expansion of the 
territories of more viable human groups at the expense of ^ 
le&& viable ones, and transmits resources and information 
between groups. 

The sacred cattle of India, wandering through city streets 
and countryside, sometimes takeci^to centers where they are 
given elaborate care, are often Cited as a maladaptive 
religious strategy in a hungry country. Harris (1966) has 
demonstrated that the treatment or these cattle is an- 
adaptive compc^pent of the Indian social system. These 
animals contribute milk, power for plowing and transport, 
dung for domestic cooking fuel (equal to 40 million tons of 
coal annually), hides (for the world's largest leather 
in^Ius try),- beef for millions of non-Hindu Indians. 



The Naskapi caribou bone divination, the pig slaugfitering 
rituals of the Tsembaga, and the sacred status of Indian 
cattle are examples of adaptive eleipents of religions. But it 
also appears that many components of the world's niajor 
religions are not adaptive under today/s environmental 
conditions. 

The biblical injunction to "be fruitful and multiply" 
(Genesis 1:28) would seem to be maladaptive today. In times 
when warfare, hunger, accident and disease held human 
pojpulation in check, production of large numbers of 
offspring was adaptive. Tocjay the san^e strategy Is not only 
maladaptive to' the indivi4ual but to the group and to the 
entire world's human popiilation. The papal prohibition in 
the Roman Catholic Church against most methods of birth 
control would appear to be a;5imilarly<maladaptive strategy. 

The perceived status of man in or above of against nature 
is being re-examined in Wieistern cultures. As long as man 
had little technological power and was largely at the mercy 
of his natural environment, it was logical for him to "have 
dpminion" (G^esis 1:26) over nature> to be sejJarated from 
and to place himself "above" nature. Today, when we need 
to feqnind ourselves constantly of our interdependence with 
otFier elements of nature, to see ourselves as governed by 
the "laws" of naturvfi, perhaps it is a better strategy to 
redefine our role as one of man in nature. 
' ^ The ethic of growth and the idea of progress are recent. 
Western, ^nd increasingly being attacked as maladaptive; 
substitute'' or revised ethics are being proposed with 
increasing frequency. 

As our interdependencies obviously have grown global in 
scale, it is alsD apparent that we are becoming a world 
community. We have now the opportunity of drawing upon 
! the "best'/ (most adaptive) .elements from the world's 
religions and producing a more satisfactory ethic and more 
suitable behaviors for today's world. At the same time, 
those of us who came from Western cultures can continue, 
to obtain the values in Judaism and Christianity, but 
emphasizing certain values which until recently have been 
neglected. 

We can temper our Western goal orientation and urge for 
activism vyith an Eastern acceptance and enjoyment of the 
moment. Either extreme is destructive; a blending of both 
elements is likely to b^e satisfying and appropriate. 

We can replace our notion of dominion with the 
alternative of stewardship (which is, according to Sittler, a 
better translation of the Hebrew word). 

Sahlins makes the interesting point that there are two 
roads to affluen(;e. One is to try to accumulate wealth and 
possessions. The other is to attain a mental stateMn which 
wants are limited and easily met. Sahlins suggests that early 
hunter-gatherer cultures were not particularly limited in~ 
their culture by the need to spend every waking moment 
scrambling for food and other needs. On the contrary, they 
had (and Similar cultures today have) very large amounts of 
leisure time and they spent only a few hours each day "at 
work." They apparently chose the Zen road to affluence, 
limiting wants rather than expanding possessions. 

Leopold expressed better than most the need for an 
extended ethic. H^ recognized three stages in the evolution 
of ethics: personal, social and land ethic, t'he personal ethic 
is the relationship between individuals (Thou shalt not kill). 
A second stage recognizes social obligations which go 
beyond interpersonal relationships (I must pay taxes; I 
should do work which is socially beneficial). A third stage, 
not yet ref^hed, is the relationship between man and the 
land (I have obligations to care for the soil, to treat animals 
humanely, to use resources in nonwasteful ways). The land 
ethic simply enlarges the boundaries of our ethical 
relationships to include soils, water, minerals, plants, 
animals — tne land. ^ 

I would suggest two possible additional extensions of 



ethics. First, our concerns must be extended further into 
future time. We must realize an obligation to future 
generations of human beings and other organisms. We must 
ask ourselves what levels of fossil fuels must be left for our 
grandchildren, in what conditions must we leave strip- 
mined landscape, how can we discharge our obligations to 
safely contain radioadive wastes which will be dangerous 
for thousands of years, should our offspring be saddled with 



our dumps and waste heaps of indestructible plastics and 
with pesticide-coniaminated air, water and soil? 

Second, we must extend ourconcerns spatially. We can no 
longer be concerned with local effects of our actions. We 
must be concerned with human beings, other organisms, 
and ecosystems around the world. They have rights and we 
have obligations to, them which we can only discharge 
ethically by being knowledgeable and moral in our beha viorr 
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FUTURE TRENDS IN RECREATION RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 

George H. Moeller ^ ^ 



Pick Your Poison 

The environmental literature of today abounds with 
prophecies of great disasters that are about to befall 
mankind. The only question that seems to remain is which 
one? Will it be mass starvation and population collapse? Will 
fixed resources simply run out? Or will our blincT faith in 
technology keep us from organizing the institutions needed 
to guarantee survival? 

Like the hero in a yesteryear Saturday afternTOn^movie 
serial, present day prophets of doom picture manjcind posed 
at the brink of disaster. But there is a major diff^Vence in the 
way the plot turns out. In the movie plot, we'were confident 
that our hero would persevere. And as the curtain closed on 
the final serial installment, the hero and his heroine would 
serenely walk off into the sunset. In confparison, today's 
prophets of dooi^ do not leave us with the same confident ' 
feeling as when we left the movie theater in years past. The « 
drama they describe is real. They are telling us that the final 
curtainjs about to fall on mankind. 

Few have been so bold as to offer solutions to this 
dilemma. But if we as individuals accept the postulate that 
nothing can be done, that we cannot change anything 
ourselves, and that institutions cannoi be altered to meet the 
problem, then these prophesies will become self fulfilling. If 
we are left with the feeling that there are no solutions, then 
all that remains for each df us is to pick our ov^n poison. 
Hemlock anyone? 

But much can be accomplished in a short time to 
guarantee a healthy future environment — an environment 
in which man can live in harmony with nature. We* now 
realize that bads c^n be the reverse side of goods — that 
material progress comes at a high price, and that institutions 
that evolved in a frontier society need to be seriously re- 
evaluated. We are beginning to take a longer view of 
things — to focus on the future. 

/hallenging Management Dedstons 
One of tlie nipst significant challenges facing legislators, 
resource planners, developers, and managers, is to make 
decisions that will ensure the continued functioning of • 
natural ecosystems/ and :»at the sante time, maintain a 
healthy and attractive environme'ht. We all have vital roles 
to play in making these decisions. But as technology invades 
our fragile ecological systems, we face the dilemma that ? 



"...the more vvc strive to reach the popular science future, 
the more likely we are to achieve ecological disaster." 

Adv<Jcates such as Dubos underscore the magnitude of 
the problem by suggesting that "the colossal inertia in 
rigidity — if not indifference — of social and academic 
institutions makes it unlikely that they 'will develop 
effective action programs ^ focused on environmental 
problems. Unfortunately, the information available to make 
these decisions resembles the alNtoo-familiar top^f the 
iceberg. , 

Launch Versus Splashdown Considerations ^ 

The decisionn\aker faces a task that is at least as« 
complicated as placing a man on the modn(^ Space scientists 
had to think through the problem-from countdown to 
pickup, by measuring the forces they had against, the forces 
they had to overcome. They not ohly'had to determine how 
to slioot ^ man into space, but also the more difficult 
problem — how to get him back! Contingency plans had to be 
developed — long before ihe launch — to ensure a' successful 
splashdown. 

Now consider the launch and recovery problems in 
recreation resources planning and development. Do we 
adequately consider re-entry and splashdown problems as 
carefully as we consider the launch problems? 

For example, are we analyzing the total problem when we 
develop recreation opportunities in a uniqqe wildland 
environment and then advertise that environment, making 
it .so accessible that it bursts at the seams with crowds, 
ther^lpy destroying the ecological integrity of the area 
several years after it is developed? The recovery problem at 
the end of this launch may resemble an overwhelming task of 
garbage pick-up and ecological rehabilitation. ReCi)very 
plans in this case need to include consideration of: a means 
to sustain resource carrying capacity; a price mechanism to 
control recreation use and cover the costs necessary to 
maintain and preserve the natural integrity of the area; and 
an eqliitable reservation system to control recreation use. 

Campers often sit in their cars for several days waiting to 
use campgrounds that are already filled to capacity. What is 
the solution to the problem? Can we contirtue tobuild more 
and more pyblic campgrounds to satisfy an ever increasing^ i 
demand for camping? Is this a viable long-r^n solution? Past 
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experience has shown that an increase in camping supply 
creates an increase in demand, which in turn creates a need 
for more campgrounds. Funds available for development 
^ and a fixed resource base evenjtually limit such an endless 
campground building program. 

Technology<^Jriend^Or Fote 

We musf consciously remind ourselves that present 
decisions alter future decisions and often reduce 
alternatives. If, for example, we carve out parts of our 
natural beauty spots to accommodate the most modern 
types of leisure-time equipmerft that technology creates, 
then •we will inevitably face the unpredictable people 
problems, pianagement costs, and ecological damage that 
result. On the other hand, decisionmakers can push for 
policies that re(?w/r^ technology to design facilities, develfop 
commodities, and provide equipment thafc^ blends 
harmoniously with the natural environment. 

Through the Looking Glass 

What are some future evente that are likely to influence 
today's Environmental decisions? Our looking glass to the 
future is the Delphi Technique. In ancientGreece, when one 
wanted to knbw what the future held, he consulted* the 
Oracle of Delphi— today he consults the expertSr 

In a recent Delphi study we surveyed a panel of 400 
experts itt the biological sciences, ecology, conservation, and 
fields related to popula^tion dynamics, resources 
management and environmental technology. We asked 
these experts to forecast environmental events that they 
felt are likely to occur over the next 50 years. 

The Delphi research technique is a method of combining 
expert opinion into group consensus. The study proceeded 
through four rouinds of questionnaire mailings. Through^ 
each round, data were summarized and returned to panel 
n\embers. They were given the opportunity to re-evaluate 
their predictions in light of these summaries. 

Natural Resources Management 

Most panel members predict an expanding governmental 
role in natural resources management. By 1980, economic 
incentives will be offered private landowners who manage 
for fish and wildlife. These will broaden by 1985 to include 
tax incentives for providing scenic amenities. 

The Federal role in coordinating natural resource 
planning will expand from establishing the first land, water 
and air-usq plan in 1990, to a national land-use zoning policy 
in 2000. By 2000, environmental planning will be effectively 
coordinated between all levels of government and private 
^enterprise. Also by 2000, land-use patterns wilt stabilize, 
with land pre-empted for one use being repAced with 
comparable land. All natural resources, indudin^KDariniB 
, and estuarine areas, will 'be under intensive manager 

Panel members predict a continuing expansion in natic 
and international planning and control or natural resource? 
after 2050. A national per capita land requirement will be 
established. Growing demands, particularly for recreation,'' 
will require that resources be used more intensively. 
Heating of man-made lakes to'allow year around recreation, 
and public control of shoreline along all navigable water will 
occur after 2050. 

Wildland Recreation Management 

Expert opinions reflect an increasingly important role of 
recreation in influencing wildland management policies. By 
1980, restrictions will start on recreational use of wildland 
areas. Glass containers will be prohibited, and off-road 
recreational vehicles will be restricted to designated areas. 
To expand the use of scarce resources, recreation activities 
will be assigned time-periods for the same area. Computers 
will be used to advise people on where to go for recreation. 

Restrictions on recreation 4ise will be expanded to 
maintain the quality of recreation experiences. By 1985, 



lirhits will be placed on th^number of'people allowed to uss a 
wilderness or remote recrea^tion area. Maximum noise 
levels will be established to maintain the quality of 
recreation experiences and^ environments. The recreation 
/ experience itself will change, with facilities, such as cable TV 
Miookups available at most campgrounds. Restrictive 
s management- techniques will be employed (o control 
recreation use patterns. Also bya985, Economic incentives 
will be made available to private landowners ^ho open their 
land to pfublic recreation. 

Growing * recreation demand will requ^^d'^^^iKjditional 
restrictions on recreation use of wiIdIa0dl^sourceSDyl99O. 
Public recreation areas will be assigned maximum carrying 
capacities and use will be kept at or below capacity levels. 
Use of public recreatipri fa will be by reservation only. 
Maximum recreational boat motor si^es will be set for all 
public water bodies. Fishermen will pay for the use of salt- 
water fish resources. - ' 

By 2000, wilderness areas will be managed more 
intensively to maintain the wilderness environment. 
Permits, used to contrql all resource-based recreation, will 
also include certification for certain user groups, such as 
^wilderness users. " „ 

Wildland recreation areas of 2000 will be vastly different 
than those of today. Q|ily recreation vehicles that employ 
nonpolluting propulsion systems will be alloweci in 
recreation areas. Popular wildland r€*creation areas will be 
serviced ^y rapid transit. * 
^ Technology will assist the part manager df 2000, as ,well as 
create n^W management problems. Artificial lighting will 
* extend use of recreation facilities, and remote sensing 
devices will be used to monitor park use. Waste disposing 
bacteria, incorporated into, recreational equipment, will 
reduce sanitary disposal problems. Extensive irrigation of 
arid regions will broaden and enhance recreational 
opportunities. Technology will also create challenging 
management problems. For example, experts felt that by 
2000, small private submarines will be in common use. 

Rather than rely on natural reproduction, the wildlife ^ 
manager of 2000 will utilize Captive rearing to raise 
endangered spedes for release into the wild. He will monitor 
wildlife migrations by satellite. Controls will be placed on 
huntings with motorized vehicles excluded from hunting 
areas during I^iunting season. But by 2000, the primary use . 
of wildlife resources .will change ffbm hunting to non- 
consumptive uses like photography and observation. 

Population — Workforce — Leisure 

A growing population with changing attitudes toward 
leisure will have a major impact on institutional and social 
structures. By 1985, experts predicted an average 4 day, 34 
hour A^ork week. Employers will provide leisure counseling 
services for their employees. By 1990, data on leisure 
activities and interests will become a regular pArt of the U. S. 
Decennial Population Census. In response to increased 
travel and changing leisure interests, public schools will 
operate year round with staggered vacation periods. Most 
homes will be equipped with video— tape systems for 
entertainment and education. 

Panel members predicted that by the year 2000, 500 miles 
will be a reasonable one-way distance for the average famil/ 
to travel on a weekend. 

Both the structure of leisure arid social attitude toward 
leisure will change ^ubstantialty by the year 2000. 
"Weekends" will be distributed throughout the week, 
thereby effectively increasing the supply of available 
recreation facilities. With an average retirement age of 50 
years^ people will enjoy more total leisure during 
retirement. In response to this abundant leisure, the role of 
public schools will expand to provide for the recreation 
nee^is of the entire communify. Middle income families will 
vacatitoo^ other countries as commonly as they vacation in 
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the United States today. Panel members also felt that by the 
year 2000, the work ethic vyill assume a lesser role in 
governing society, and leisure will become an acceptable life 
style rather than a reward for work. 

An attempt will be made to control population growth 
through tax incentives in the year 2000. But panel experts 
felt that mandatory population control will eventually be 
necessary. 

Panel members agreed that some time after 2050, people 
will have an average annual 3 months' vacation. They will 
enter the work force ci't 25, and live to an average of 100 
years of age. 

The Clouded Fqturc 

We must look to the future with a great deal of 
uncertainty. Yet, we should realize that a decision made 
today will change our recreation environments, of 
tomorrow. 

Several trends are apparent in these Delphi predictions. 



Increasing action at all levels of government will be 
undertaken to m^et growing pressures on scarce wildland 
resources. The use of rational resource planning, brought 
about through greater environmental understanding, will 
be coupled with rigid, enforced controls necessitated by the 
deiQands of a growing population with more time, more 
money, and consequently, more demands, on our fixed* 
' resources. 

Decisionmakers must probe the future to estimate the 
effects of present decisions, and must constantly ask 
whether the results of Jtheir decisions truly solve long-run 
problems, or whether their decisions are mei^Jy shorttrun 
solutions to^more complex, longcr-run problems. 

An aspirin may be a short-run solution to a more serious 
problem. By the same reasoning, we cannot expect crisis 
decisions to today's environmental and social problems to 
serve as substitutes for long-range solutions. These require 
a total understanding of the interactions between man, 
tedhnolog^, and his natural environment. 



OUTDOOR RECREATION TRENDS AND NATIONAL PLANNING 

Robert F. Gift ' 



A trend indicates a general course or drift. This is so true 
wiCh trends in outdoor recreation. It is^n area with which 
we have yet come to grips or able to really understand. We* 
can make general observations but when we get to specifics 
we find ourselves in trouble. So many factors affect demand 
and trends for recreation such as life styles, socio-economic 
factors, the world situation, the economy, education (that 
trends appear to change over night). What is it we are 
talking ai7out7 The it are people. People are emotional; they 
have whims; they are complex and products of their 
environmeht. 

' People are the consumers or users of outdoor recreation 
opportunities— in some cases consuming the re^urce itself. 
This leads to increasing control over the number of people 
using a particular resource. Permits are being required for 
entry i^ito certain wilderness areas and trail systems. Access 
to several National Park areas is by bus or jitney with 
parking on the periphery of the park. Reservation systems 
for camp sites have been initiated by the park service and 
several o| our states in the Northeast. This provides for 

'greater dtdtribution of people to less known and used sites. 
The user expends less gas and time as this system eliminates 
the searcM for sites. 

OutdocH' recreation in the United States encompasses a 
complex |pf people, resources and institutions. Our 
rec;r.etii^iN'<G)e^ystem involves a diverse population in a country 
of vast climatic and physical contrasts, with a multitude of 
governments and profit and nonprofit organizations having 
a variety of interests in or responsibilities for recreation. 
Thfougn increased mobility, more leisure time and greater 
affluence, new recreation vistas have opened to millions of 
people who had only limited opportunities to experience 
them in the past. Popular areas have become crowded often 
tcTthe point of diminished enjoyment. The traditional 
recreational management problems have become more 

* complex due to pressures of overuse, and the need to instill 
an environmental awareness and appreciation in multitudes 
of new recreationists. Substantial changes are taking place 
in people's recreation habits and patterns, and in the manner 
in whi£h they reach their objective to recreate. Many 
recreation activities have^ been affected by technological 
change, because pojrtable equipnreiit and facilities now make 
instant, movable recreation areas. More people are nt)w 
taking nonsummer vacations. The public is more aware and 
receptive ^o new and unique recreation approaches as seen 



in legislative actions, voter supported bond issues, activity 
attendance, equipment sales and many citizen suggestions 
to recreation agencies. 

According to the analysis of the current outdoor 
recreation scene as derived from the study completed in 
conjunction with Nationwide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan, the simple outdoor recreation activities 
account for ^e greatest amounts of participation. People go 
swimming more than they participate ifi any other outdoor 
recreation activity. In fact, the 744 million activity days of 
swimming exceed the participation in the next most popular 
activity by nearly 250 million activity days. Rounding out 
the list of the five most popular 'Activities are walking for 
pleasure, picnicking, driving for pleasure and sight-seeing[^. 
These five account for over 51 percent of the participation in 
ail activities. 

The majority of participation takes place on weekends 
' resulting in a maldistriDution of outdoor recreation 
demand, and suppliers are plagued with large amoilnts of 
excess capacity on week days. Tennis and camping in remote 
or wilderness areas haye the highest percent, resp^ectively, 
of participation taking place on weekends. 

Although the majority, of the participation in outdoor 
recreation takes place on occasions which do not require an 
overnight stay, a. very significant amount does involve 
getting away from home on vacations and overnight trips. 
The percent of total participation involving overnight stay^ 
range from 70.9 percent for sightseeing and 14.8 percent for 
outdoor sports. 92.8 percent of vacations and 60.9 percent 
of overnight recreation trips involve round trip mileages of 
400 miles or more. Over one third of day dutings involve 
round trips of 1*50 miles or more. 

It was found that changes in the prices of outdoor 
recreation activities have little effect upon the quantities 
demanded by those people participating. This is reflected in 
the increase in travel despite the price increase of gasoline. 
Nine months ago gasoline shortages and fears of rationing 
wiped out the sales of recreational vehicles (RV) almost 
overnight. Now, even with retail prices up 8 percent to 10 
percent, the RV makers say the buyers are back and sales of 
a few product^ are reported to be topping 1973 figures by as 
fnuch as 25 percent. But a new problem has developed in 
that there are too few RVs to meet the resurgent demand. 
Because ""the quantities demanded by participants are 
unresponsive to changes in the price of activities, many 



outdoor recreation facilities* may go on a "pay as you go" ' 
basis of operation through the use of user fees without 
significantly reducing the quantities of the activities 
demanded by participants. 

According to the Nationvyide Plan, participation in 
outdoor recreation wUl grow one-third taster than the. 
United States population between now and 19^8. Totd 
participation is expected to increase by approximately 1? 
percent by 1978, while theU. S. adult population is expected 
to increase by only 9 percent. The demand will th^ 
greatest in parts of the South and Southwest— Nevada, 
Texas, Georgia and Florida aj'eas. The simple outdoor 
recreation activities will continue to account for the greatest 
amounts of participation. Swimming will again be the 
activity with the most participation, while the demand for 
golf and going to outdoor sporty events in that order will 
grovy the fastest l)etween now and 1978. The remaining 
th ree of the fivfr outdoor recreation activities projected to 

§row fastest are Waterbased and ranked in order are 
oatmg, outdoor pool swimming and waterskiing. The 
economic and resource situation among other factors will 
make outdoor recreation facility planning increasingly more 
difficult by 1978. Any Indication of what I was saying earlier 
about changing trends is reflected in the projected shift 
from^ "day and short outings" to 'Vacations and 
trips"-~people traveling, greater distances when 
participating in outdoor recre|^tion. With the energy 
situation and-rising costs such may not be the'' case. States 
and local agencies have found pepple ai;e using local facilities 
or short outings and when traveling long distances stay 
longer in*one place participating in such activities as hiking, 
bicycling, nature walks and swimming. 

When we become more specific as to activities we find 
trends vary from region to region and state to state. From 
the State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans, for 
example, take two states at the extremes of our 
region—New York and Virginia. Of 24 activities, the most 
popqlar in Virginia is bicycling, w^icK accounted for 24 
percent of the total activity days. Most of this is ddne close 
to home, on city streets or sidewalks, and by children or 
youths, but adult riding away from home is gaining in 
popularity and is leading to organized demands for specially 
quilt Of designated bicycle trails. Next is the playing of 
outdoor games amounting to 20 percent. Hiking and 
walking account for nearly 112 percent, swimming in pools 7 



percent, at the bea^h another^ percent. Activities expecting 
to grow faster than others are camping, bicycling> hiking or 
walking ^nd the ^se of off-rc^ad vehicles— 70^4rcent or 
more in the '^nexC 15 years. In New York, swimming 
commands the largest f6Howing with over half the 
population swimming affleasl once during the yeftr. The two 
fastest growing shorts -are skiing/ and golfing, skjihg 47.8 
percent and g<^lfing 4'5.4^ percent J v o • * ^ 

Where do we stand? Since/ the Land aihd "Water ^ 
Conservation Fund was created, o<^er $1.7 billion hgve been . 
, made available to acquire land^ fpr pVeservation> parks or 
recreation purposes. Over 2 million acres of land hayejbeen 
acquired through^ nhis program. State and ' local 
governments have 'matched about $1 billion of Federal 
funds to make recreation resources available to thejr people. 
In developing a nationwide outdoor re^feaJtion plan, we are ' 
looking at a triangular relationship of p6ople-resources-and 
institutions. The plan is to serve as a framework for Feder^^h 
agencies, also as a guide for non-FederaUntere«s. We can 
Expect the Federal commitment, tp^c^tdoor recreation . 
activities will cqntinue to he funded at ab9ut the $1 billion 
level; expect the Federal Government to'^ propose fewer 
national parka, national recreation areas^ national seashores 
and similar areas than during the last ten^years; the^ 
emphasis for providing recreation resources .being shifted 
from the Federal Government to state andrlpcaP 
governments and private interests; th^e "Legacy of Parks" - 
program accelerated so fhat under utilized an^ surplus 
properties are made available to state and local 
governments, about 55.percent of odr funds to go to urban 
areas, an increase of about 7 percent; betterutilization and * 
management of puBTic land for recreation. We can look to 
greater efforts toward public ' participation and 
involvement. 

With situations changing so rapidly, specific trends and' 
forecasts are out of date in a short period of time and may 
not be valid. Some suggestions for further study ^re: an 
opportunity in the system to provide feedback; research (1) 
to determine' the type andjquantity of information needed to 
maximize enjoyment of a given recreation experience, (2) to 
assess the psychological impact of environmental edu<;ation 
and nature appreciation on users, their value of the 
experience, (3) to analyze the response of various segments 
of the population to- recreation ruler, guidelines and 
instructions, and (4) to analyze users needs for information. 
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It has been discovered by many atithors that there is no 
significant difference detected in terms of the growth of the 
•children yyho are taught by vaftous institutional methods. I 
agree with these authors that there is nothing necessarily 
automatically magical about using a lot of games, 
simulations, and things in the classroom. However, J think 
the authors would also acJmit that the conventional 
-instruction with whifJi-^he game and simulation were 
compared \yas not as conventional as most of the instruction 
going on in school — that the conventional instruction was 
actually excellent instruction^sing alotof visualmaterialg, 
a lot of activities. Anrf^oThecOmpaf^son, I think they would 
be willing to admit, probably was not good in terms of 
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looking at what happens in traditional classrooms. A lot of 
learning took place under all of theseihings. So maybe what 
we're getting down to is the fact that lots of kids learn things 
differently and maybe what we need in education is a wide 
variety of approaches. 

I am very much in favor of gaming and simulation because 
I think they can lead to exciting participation education, 
something that I'm still somewhat shocked to find^nissirig 
' in many of the classrooms, and I do spend a lot of time in 
elementary and s^cpndaiy classrooms. My bias is though, 
that if you can get the children into the real life situation, 
then you are even one step ahead of simulation. ^ 

Of the many games that exist that schools can buy for 
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teachers, in my experience, the best games are the ones that 
are designed by the kids themselves. Games that center on 
things ^that interest them, games that center on 
environmental issues within their own locality, or one that 
interest theiQ out of their Ipcality. What Tm saying is, from 
'my experience, the mosf important part of the use of a 
simulation and gaming is in the actual development of the 
game. Those ^0 or so children who participated in the 
development of the game thctt you have in front of you are 
the ones who really learned — m6re than the many hundreds 
of kids who have U9e4 it since. When I use tliis with children 
and' teachers, the first thing I ask them to do is to consider 
altering the game, becai^e I think when: the kids reach the 
point whefe tfiey are able to see the fallacies in the game, 
.they're able to see that it could be changed, then„ they could 
reach the point that they're really starting to learn, and 
some people fiave taken me^up on it. ^ 

This game is a simulation ii:^' which kids play the roles of 
six different resident wildlife 'common "to most of Quf 
northern tier .x>f states— the great-horned ,owl, tneadbw 
nqiqle, cottontail rabbit, deer mousjs, red-tailed f^x, and the 
ring- necked pheasant. Each child pl.ays with differ,€g:it«rules? 



It's a little complicated. You have a wintertime situation 
with more night than day, and some of the anim§ils are 
nocturnal and some are diurnal, some are crepuscular. 
Certain habitats on the gameboard can provide food, some 
can provide food and cover, some can provide cover only, 
and some are hazardous. With play and revising over again, 
you can come up with a game that is reasonably random. I 
can't predict who's going to win. The predators, as in nature, 
have very small populations. Two foxes, two 
owls — nocturnal predators, four cottontail rabbits and fout 
pheasants, eight moles and eight deer mice. Rules are on the 
cards. Some of the variables you^an bring in by means of 
cards,, weather (snow^ blizzard), parasites (lice, mites, fleas, 
ticks). The rules are not extremely easy. The notion behind 
it was to tea'ch kids some ecological concepts, some of which 
are not that simple ^nd cut and dry. / 



Editor's Note: 

Mrs. Munzer intcoduced^he session by reviewing several 
simulations and games that deaUvith environmental topics 
and concepts. ' 
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It is clearthat some mediating mechanisms function in th^ 
expression of pvert-behavior—and that it is important for us 
to' identify means of significantly, altering siich behavior to' 
establish an^enyirbnmen tally conscious public. Whether we 
label such mechanisms attitudes, values, ethics, or complex 
covert behavioral repertoires, ivye will ^tot know which 
environmental activities affect systematic changes in 
behavior without measuring changes in subjects' covert 
behavioral repertoires. * ^ 

^ It was the purpose of this session to describe procedures 
Commonly used In measuring attitudes (i,e. surveys/ 
questionnaires, anecdotal records, and attitude scaling 



techniques), and to provide annotated bibliographies for 
eack instrument. This disctfssibn emphasized the practic^ 
problems of logistics, selecting/ Constructing, and 
evaluating' particular- procedures,^ rather than theoretical 
' issues.. Additionally, guidelines for . designing locally 
produced environmental pubnc service announcements 
were provided. ^. 

' Copies of the documents utilized in this session [Attitude 
Measurement Techniques, A Bibliography of ^Attitude Measurement , 
Uterature, and Environmental Public Ser^ce Announcement Survey] 
are available from Dr. Paul R. Mehne at the address shown 
<. above. — ^ 
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STATE OF THE STATES: 



THE BEST LAID PLANS . . . 
Don Albrecht 



"Plans don't work; people do." This succinct concept of 
reality was formulated by Dwight^Rettie, Director o£ the 
National Recreation and Parks Association. It applies 
nowhere more aptly than in the realm of state 
environmental education planning. \^ 2 ^ 



Nearly half of the 29 states* which have some type of 
planning document have developed them with the aid of the 
1970 Environmental Education Act funds. During FY 1972, 
the last and biggest year for Federal Act support of state EE 
planning, the government spent over $400,000. The 
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Department of Technology and^Environmental Education 
(then OE^) administered an average of $35,000 to each of a 
dozen states, three of which were funde4 the year before. 
EE Act funds for state planning abruptly halted after FY 
, 1972.'. 

Tjiese amounts do not include in-kind contributions by 
sponsoring agencies, a significant but incalculable addition 
to the total dollar input. Also, Federal funds other than 
those from DTEE helped a small number of planning 
efforts. Many states developed their plans using only 
internal resources, i.e. they were written by state agency 
personnel, unpaid consultants or advisory bodies. 

Turning this apparently expengivfe commitment into 
active, ^coordinatecf state programs is the toughest and most 
critical aspect of planning. And if is important to emphasize 
that implementation is a part of the total planning process. 
A state EE plan defines the framework; provides the 
guidelines ana describes the processes for (Coordinating and 
evaluating communication, education 'and informatioq 
"programs. This definition implies the integral /part 
implementation must play in the total effort. To/put it 
another way, no plan can be considered successful until 
there is tangible evidence that it has helped people beconje 
more active in EE — until 6th graders, summer campers. 
Readers' Digest readers, house -husbands aod legislators 
begin working toward the state's coordinated EE goals. 

' Common EE Elements . ^ 

There are some elements of environmental education 
which are common to most ^tate plans.fQne is the emphasis 
on process over content. Content, whimls comprised of the 
data, information and results of planning, is seen as 
necessary but out of place in state plans. Planning stresses 
the methods, procedures and meatis to accbmplish EE goals. 

The terms formal and nonformal education are used in 
state plans to communicate the idea that EE occurs not only 
in formal academic Institutions, but in experiences outside 
th^t relatively limited realm. Magazines, TV, parental 
example, etc., all contribute to whii people learn about their 
interaction with the environn\ent. ^Hence, state plans 
generally recognize^nd deal with both components of our 
education experiences. i- . 

Another common element regards the approach to 
developing a statewide plan. Tjato options are open to the 
planners; a traditional tejndency is to nave experts direct the 
planning process — an apj^i'oach sometimes perceived as an ' ^ 
elitist attempt to override the View of citizens. This 
contrasts with the participative, or grassroots, approach 
which seeks to actively involve a broad representation ofthe 
state's entire population. EE planners try to follow this path, . ' 
Osing the abilities ^of large task forces and advisory, 
committees who, pursue the needs and ideas of the state'i 
citizenry. A clash between these two approaches resulted in 
. what appears to^ be two state, plans for Alabama (see EE^ 
REPORT," August, 1974, p. 7). 

How Plans Are Developed 

Realistically, however, it is true that rnost planning 
involves a synthesis or combination of the expert and 
participative approaches. Michigan's plan> viewed Dy many 
national planners to be an exemplary project, used not only a 
^ 0 19-memDer "broad-based task* force'^ appointed by the 
Governor, bt|t also a professional planning coordinator, 61 
informal (unpaid) consultants and 600 questionn^res, 4 
regionijl meetings and a state conference. Both exp^^apd 
citizen vie\Vs. supplied input. 



* Alabama, Alaska, California, Colorado, yilonnecHcui, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa', Hawaii, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, MinnesotOi^ew Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oftio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessei, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. . 



Th^ total planning process essentiajly encompass four 
major phases: l) Planning — the preparation of a pragmatic 
approach to efficiently achieve state EE goals; 2) 
Communica(tion — creating, through the awareness offered 
by the planning document, a momentum and commitment >• 
toward the adoption of the plan; 3) ImplemefttationT-the 
setting in motion of strategies and specific activities 
designed to attain the goals and objectives of the plan; and 4) 
Refinement — planning improvement ^nd support through 
continuous evaluation and modification. " • ' 

\The first st^p. is one of the toughest. Under whose 
c^uspices should a planning committee be housed?;Here, thfi^ ^ 
national picture is mixed; most often, the appointment of a 
committee is a joint effort among attive citizen groups and 
individuals withitf state government. The state department 
of education is oftjBn seen as the most obvious pljace to 
motivate the state tlKprovide funds, materials and office 
space for a planning progl^. Indeed, the majority of plans 
were prepared^by advisory Committees to state education 
agencies. Both California and Florida+Rfve had outstanding 
successes working within their educationagencies— Florida 
had its official EE standing, elevated fr&m^a consultant 
position to full bureau status over a year ago. GaWornia's 
Ian was focused primarily on formal educationWhiCh 
elped win for it increased state support. ^^^^^^^^ 
. However, a few states sought to develop plans under ^ 
broader scope than is provided by the state department of 
^education. Instances where citizens have sougnt to create 
their own plan under leadership exterior to the education 
agency are unique according to each state's own situatioar 
Rhode Island's newly proposed plan, for instance^^^lCvas 
prepared by Ecology Action for Rhode Island who sponsored 
the effort involvement by the {I. I. State Department of 
Education is inherent^ in the report sirice an informal 
representative of tKe Department helped to draft the 
document. In additiorf, a^gi^oval and formal support i^ 
currently being sought froiih that state's education agency. 

Plans in North Cardlina and Michigan were developed 
using tfGovernoi>^ppointed cask forces made up of 
'representatives from different geographical and 
occupational areas of the state. The idea was to "house" the« 
comm^tee under an agency which would be seen to 
rep^sent the entire state's population, not just teachers. 
Hawaii's planning effort was initiated by a volunteer group 
of citizens who sought, and received, a FY 1972 grant from 
DTEE to complete its plan: And in response to their state 
department of education's plan, the Alabama 
Environmental Quality Association developed a strong 
gra^^roots plan, reflecting the interests of Alabamans 
regarding EE without working at cross-purposes to the 
' department plan. ^ , ^ 

State assessment involves the identifTcIfion of problen\Sr-^ 
needs and relources. To* do this, everything from * 
"questionnaires to regional meetings 'to. asking consultants ^ 
have been employed. This is one of many areas requiring ' 
monetary support in order to effectively collect this 
important information. It is also an area which, according to 
°Johnathan Wert, a student of EE .planning and TVA's EE ^ 
Specialist, hasn't been done very well. "Needs assessments," 
he says simply, "just weren't very gefed. They failed^to 
secure the necessary commitments along the way," a tactic 
h€^''s convinced is vital to implementation. 

The Planning^Pocument 

Plan content is becoming fairly standard— although / / 
individual states do not necessarily call them by the same / / 
terms, common areas exist. Each plan usually interprets / / 
within the state's own * framework what afe the 1/ / 
characteristic^ of an EE plan, how the plan was developed, f Ji 
how thelstate def|nes EE and the problems and needs j| / 
specific tb>EE witftin the state. Another birtjori of the | / 
document oiitlinesj the overall goals and objectives of EE I / 



followed by recomitiendations, strategies and a suggested 
evaluation procedure. Appendices . may include 
implementation timelines, budget requests, proposed 
legislation, EE resources and Similar, detailed information. 
Minnesota's plan included a copy of draft EE legislation for 
example, while the Texas plan includes a * specific 
implementation schedule. 

^ EE needs break down into about five common program 
categories: communications, training, curriculum^ 
community projects and materials. These major areas 
correspond to state EE priorities out of which are 
determined the all-important recommendations listed for 
each of several "target" groups". Target groups are 
identifiable groups of individuals or organizations to which 
specific suggestions are pointed; again, these vary according 
to each state. ^ ji, 

Michigan and North Carolina addresses these groups; 
agl-iculture, business and industry, citizen groups,^ 
elementary and secondary schools, governmeht, higher 
education, individual citizens, labor, mass communiciitions, 

« professional and trade associations, religious and youth 
groups. Some states combine the^e areas; others ireak ^ 
down the list further. ' 

An overall organizational structure is also usually 
recommended in the plan to ensure coordinatidn of diverse 
programs. Three general components embody this ^spect of 
the plan: a state EE council, a state office or center and in- 
state regionat^enters. Only a handful of states 
(Connecticut, Florida, Minnesota, New Jers^ a^d' 
Wisconsin) have functioning coumeifs. These ^ould, 
however, be distinguished from advisory councils; the latter 
have less power to influence policy, and hence, to influent^ ^ 
the flow of' state monies into EE )programs. Most 'planning i 
committees, task 'forces or councils were purely advisbry^v* 
and thus could not make blanket policy ^statements until 
officiallv approved by appropriate state-agencies: Councils 
generally include members who represent a cross-section of ■ 
interests, from bure^iucrats to businessnaen, naturalists to 

"teachers. / 

Regional centers, recommended in only a few states, are 

^re»divi^cms within the state which have their own office 
and personnel assigned the task or further localized 
intplementation activities. These regions, usually 
^lujmbering^ between 7 and 18 in the larger states, work 
directly with target groups in the area. They also report to 

*the state council, keeping clo^e communication ties witK 
other state regions and their activities. Minnesota is the 
first state to obtain fiinds tohire a regional coordinator who 
js located in the state's northeastern Arrowhead region. 
Nearly all of Minnesota's 13 regions have EE programs * 

.*underwav. " ; * ^ 

Implementation 1 

Implenientatiori^a term as overwhelming as the task it 
defines) h by /ar the most critical aspect of planning. 
Unfortunate!^ too .mtich rhetoric ancl too little action 
characterizjB^it. Thus^ while the need for implementation is 
acknowledged, the responsibility ipr it is rarely pursued or 
accepted. . 

flmpjementation rests first on the. willingness of key 
public and private organizations and governmental agencies 
td^ssume and to exercise responsibility for carrying out the " 
various aspects of the planJ Second, the opibrating funds 
must be availabfe to those /assuming this responsibility". 
•Richard , Rocchio, heaa of a rtaAiohally-fundQd 
demonstifation/ project to rtpdrt on EE plaM'mg in 1973, 
concludecpi that these two geheralizatioijs are? the real key to' 
the Ultirilate siiccesses of s^ate planning. , [ 

One; |6f the constraint's placed on state education 
departments, thcf most obvious choice for implementation . 
responsibility, is the' vievy that they are already over- 
commii|ted. Many special areas of learning are required by 



law to be taught in ptiblic' schools, giving rl^ to the 
perception that EE is merely another special interest 
needing attention. Rudolf Schafer, CA's Dept. of bd. EE 
Specialist and head of the Western Regional EE Council, 
points out that "about? $15-20 million is spent on driver 
education each year, but only about one quarter million 

. dollars on EE." 

Often there, is a lack of ilnderstanding regarding. EE's 
concepts among teachers, administrators and the public. 
Thus, when it , comes to budgetary /requests, the 
consequence is of terra lack of recognition tome potential EE 
brings to all education. ( 

Other commitments become necessary. By "approving" 
th§ pl^Ji, the goverhor or superintendent of instruction, for 
exampl^gives impetus to the naming of a state EE council. 
Jonathan Wert sees^ this as one of th^ keys to 

♦ implementation, citing Wisconsin and Florida as exemplary 
programs since each has at least one person directing EE 
plan activities. State discretionary fuiids could be allocated 
to fund a cent^. The governor could then help in the 
pursuit of more permanent- state funding from the 
legislature.. Commitments from state legislators alsp help 
procure state EE legislation and appropriations* Minnesob's 

^xperiente provrde&a case study bf this point. TJiere a state 
law was passed because of the many efforts'of people in 
the state, beginning with the platform supportbf the state's 
major political parties during the 1968 elections. 

Why "So Little Implementation? r 

"There is a pretty level of statewide involvement." This, 
combined with what Nancy Ayers calls a "monumental 
lump of frustration" regarding state plan implementation 

* chatac^terizep the state of the art "today. , 

\ J' A little bit of homework by a federal committee 5 years 
ago'on fuifiding states for EE planning wouldl have helped," 
concludes B. Ray Horn. "The National Advisory Committee 
for Environbiental Education came too late and with no 
funds of no time/' ; ♦ ^ 

Centering the blame for inadequate implementation is 

*, impossible but a share of it, most assuredly, rests with the 
lack of decisions on the national level regarding how to best 
attain the' gdal of coordinated environmental education 
action. ■ . ■ . * 

Horn continues that "in the funding area, states were 

^offered dimes to do dollar jqbs. This' created a lot of 
problems, especially sinte states, which had never, received 
pennies thought dinies were a loj." 
' Still other pledges of support become, increasingly 
important since-th^ actions of governors and legislators are 
dependent upon the actions of constituents and citizens. 
People in colleges and universities, public schools, 
media— all the components whc^elped create the plan have 
a critical role in making it work. In order to make the plan 
succeed, they must take time to lobby, contribute and seek 
funds and make available their human and material 
resources to feed the momentum of the imple^mentation 
effof t. An informal association of citizen groups coul4 form 
the crux of a confederation of wide public support for the 
plan's goals.. 

B. Ray Horn, a recognized and knowledgeable leader in 
the fibld of state EE plannitig^and Michigan^ former 
planning coordinator, emphasizes the importance of broad- . 
based support. "Plans are not decisions,"he says. "PlanI are 
inputs , into a jlarger political process, which is not 
understood nor well articulated by ^ ^environmental 
education peoplcf." ^ ^ 

Horn 'goes on to explain Why, declaring that 
"environmental educators are 'gducator typed'. Educ&or 
types f 2el very uhcomfprtable witb political processes. 
Thus, there is an inconsistency between EE personalities 
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and feinfortemeat, should come automatically if theaetioaG 
are successftst. They, in turn, provide mereased motivation 
for further mvolvement m implementation. 

The resalts of thiG oitoation, Horn feels, ig that several 
GtateG became 'djsilluGioned and frustrated." "Part of the 
problem, too," Gays Horn, "was that DTEE itself received 
damcG for dollar lobs," recoRnizinR that EE Act funds vvere 
ioadeauate for the goals Get forth in the Act. "More funds 
should have been spent on 3 or 4 big states to provide well- 
developed models for other states to follow/' Horn 
speculates. 

In the states tbirt'already have plans, it seems ironic that 
r excellent plan^l^xist vvithout implementation, Colorado and 
Michigan, fdr example, both suffer from this problem. The 
reason, a<!cording to Colorado's Richard Rocchio, is tK2»<no 
mone^is available. Horn, in Michigan, sees Michigan's 
problems as one of interactions among a number of 
va/fables. Yet in California, Florida and Minnesota, money 
has been allocated to the state EE program. Apparently, 
what is needed are individuals with the time, the resources 
and the personality to conduct certain ipplementation 
activities on an Interpersonal level. 

Key Adoption Factors . 

Researchers will explain that implementation is'hinged on 
three sets of variables: organization factors, personal 
factors and communication strategies. Those working in 
this field stress that all these areas must be actively tdpped 
-andinvolved during the plan's developitient. 

Florida'^ Bureau of Environmental Education Chief, C. 
Richard Tillis, sums up the success in Florida by saying that 
"infliiential, riepresentative people credited .the program, 
were committed to it, and became active" to make certain it 
worked. The emphasis in Florida, he explains, one the 
merits of the program. "The plan itself has to be good^ypu 
have to know what tHe state wants and haye goals and 
objectives that society will support." 

Jonathan^Wert underscores the necessity for involvement 
along the way. "There !id'» to be involvement. Otherwise 
you've gathei^ed all this ^ood ^tuff> written it down, put 
$10,000 in a. budget« to^ print.and distribute it, hoping ' 
someone picks i>tip. will end juponj^me shelf 

or so far down the^bietarchy that you just can'jf get things 
moving." 

Rudolf Schafer ^dds thafethere is no commitment to EE 
goals "unless there is an allocation of resources to put 
behind them.'" "Sometimes things aren't done on the basis of ■ 



fim. -owret tpp^st/' dMms Schafer ''Ym peed a show ei 
pwer aui t^tere^t. Rce4 IE feadera v;h9 aire po!jtuaI!v 
kc^;v»vIcdpeab!eo wha tsindefstand the Rattsre ol piv^-era h^.v.y 
to pet lit and how to use nt 

IKiTO GtiTGSCG., fartE^er« eEiat tE^e 'tr^hatiaS kR3;v4w*v 
di^ea e5^b3t I he pmblv^ n not that vmm^imvutah:htatK}fB 
um't kaiuv li?>\v to DEBf ■en^ec^t ^hm ItQ tEkit' v;e caaciot 
orpac^D^e oi5£-cdvea to pist-tho mtfo^matt;?!^ tj^jto effect 

Cpndusion 

■ Si^sTve 9tatc3 im't have fhm at aCl- It^das^a, Cscorpea and 
Af ii^G^s^a t^avo just beptsra pLiE^ats^p fc^t d^"^ c^ot, as >t^-' E'^^^ve 
aay (mt d'i pb!j3hcd dc^wsa^es^t StM other otates GisKer 
ki^m a total btk of state ^level toterest m EC as a wlrdv- A 
co:;6^fruCrat koiB oae apea^y m ETspense to a tetter asiisop 
ahd'iit a Gtate EE i^bi^acop program may be tvpiical"- 
diQ'di be aware that eathtisgsciGm for re5pc?niS2E^g to ymr 
letter raiist be spread thm amor^g tlie'many apeasies and 
prisvate cata^eps i3&^i|waf for the same mformattoin whtsh 
yoi5 rcqoeot.''" 

Maay, plans, m\v 3-4 years old^ are being or have been 
revfiscd to reficst changing needs, attitudes and awareness. 
VVasconsfln's Davtd Walker, Executive Secretary of the 
VVaseonsm Environmental Educatioi? Council, reports tliat 
VVEEC has been able "to initiate and test some 
Iimplementationi activities during the planning process and 

^ are hopeful that corftpletion of the revised plan will set the 
stage tor state leadership and widespread involvement/' 
This ts an encouraging sign. The field of EEstate^^Ianning 

^ is slowly maturing, A few states have forged into leitjership 
by providing good nlanning models for other states. A 
oubjective jist would include the planning efforts of ^ 
California on the merits of its monetary support programs, ' 
Colorado and Michigan for their conceptual frameworks. 
New Jersey for its relatively long history of successful 
coordination, Minnesota and Florida for their political 
successes and state funding support. 

One need appears to be for a re-evaluation of the priority 
given to funding state plans by the federal government. And 
in this area, there is an optimistic note reported recently by 
Walter Bogan, Director of OE's department of Technology 
and Environmental Education^ In a phone interview 
September 13, Bogan said there might be "possible changes 
in policy for 1976" with regard to state EE planning. He 
went on to state that the/UTEE is "evaluating our Own 
experience by working with state department of education 
and other organizations within the states to see where we 
are and where we think we need to go." 

Other needs seem clear: More politically knowledgeable 
and active EE leadership. Resources within the states to 
support theleaders and the plans. Better communication of 
information with respect to increasing the effective 
commitments to action. More agreement on what 
constitutes a good EE program. Tiie recognition that 
planners must always be implementors 3(s well. And the 
ultimate appreciatjipn that masses of paper, no matter how 
well thought out, cannot do the|j(^ alone. 

Don AlbrechI has followed the diVelopmeni of slaie EB plannin^losely 
for Ihe pasi several years. While in Michigan, he was Direciorof 
Educalion for Ihe Michigan Student Environmental -Canfederatm gtid^ 
member of the Governor's Task Force responsible for writing Midiigani 
State . E>£ Plan, Don will . he< leaving ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION REPORT this month topursue^ome plansofkis own in 
Wisconsin, Our loss is the midwest's gain and we wish him the best of 



Reprinted with permission of the aulthor and Environmental 
Education Report \ % / 



A Basic ReAding List on Stale Environmental Planning Processes and Problems* 



reikis* csscEloil cfffT^ciTiSQ, dveaa^tto, GftratcgtCQ.^vakca 

li^m, B- Ray* ''Lcag-Rac^p,c Ed^eaScoaal PLmnat^g and the 
Eaviiraati^eat' A RaUi^ciafo for A State EnvBroj^meatal 
Ediscatcea Plan m Mt^higaa/' Laasis^g, MsthfigaE^: ExccMtivc 
Office of the Goveri^or, Governor's tnviroomeatal 
Educatton Task Force, (Mimeographed J 

Aa addreQs given at the Michigan Eaviroaraental 
Education Assocjation'a Fifth State Cenfcrence. The 
paper places environmental education into the context 
of preparing for the future, planning for the yet 
unknown, and integrating the tormaj and nonformal 
dimensions of environmental education. The paper is 
based on a review of literature related to "cTiange." 

Rocchio, Richard and Lee, Eve. P/annm.? for EE: The Nalion's 

Experience (to be published by December X974). 

Mimeographed copies by the Center for Research and 

Education. Denver, Colorado, 1973. 

The report of the May, 1973 Estes Park state planners 
conference providing highly usefuHnformation and 
summaries of the status of EE planning to date. A most 
comprehensive overview. 

Sorenson, Roy. How To Be A Board or Committee Member. New 

York Association Press, 1953. 

Written for the lay member of a citizen advisory group. 
A copy should be given to each member to help him 
understand how committees function. It discusses the 
relationship between such groups and their executive 
directors. An excellent guide. 

Jordan, Douglas, "Guidelines for Environmental Education 
Planning in Wisconsin," Madison, Wisconsin: University of 



MadsG^^n, Center for Environmental 



Coitramtsnttatieno andEdocatron Studies, IWh (Draft QO^y, 
mimcc^gra^^hed 

An excetJent and useful booklet to the environmental 
cdts^atEoa planner unfamiliar with the application of 
GvatesBs tcshncques to environmental education 
plannSng, The booklet presents enough detail to be a 
step-by°otep guide. 

Committee on State Planning, "State Planning: Us Function 
and Organization," The ]ournat cf Atnerimn Imtituteof Planners, - 
Vol. 2S, No. 4 (November, 19S0), [)p. 207-16. 

Since environmental education planning is one facet pf 
overall state planning, the function of state planning as 
a whole must be understood. This article helps the 
environmental education planner see, understand, and 
work vvith the larger planning system of a state. 
Recommended for the beginning student of state 
.planning. 

Rettie, D wight F., "Plans Don't Work; People Do," in Driver, 
B.L. (ed.). Elements of Outdoor Recreation Planning, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University Microfilms, 1970, pp. 299-307. 

This article attempts to clarify some basic 
misperceptions which citizen committees and others 
have about the functions of a plan. "Plans are not 
decisions — although some plans make the mistake of 
flying under false colors on this score." (p. 299). Plans 
must be linked to budgetary processes and be sensitive 
to political realities. This article should be read by all 
4 planning committees. 



* Selected portions of a bibliography prepared by B. Ray Horn 
(Planning Coordinator /Executive Director, Governors Environmental 
Education Task Pojze, Executive Office of the Governor, State of 
Michigan) for fhe participants of the national conference ^on 
Environmental ^ducat{on Master Planning, Estes Park, Colorado, May, 
1973. / 



MASS ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION- 
CAN THE M^DIA DO THE JOB? 

(J ■ ' 

Peter M. Sandman 



Assistant Professor, School of Natural Resources, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 



The potential of the mass m^dia as a tool of 
.environmental education is enormous. The average 
American is exposedf to 3Vz hours of television and ZVi hours 
of radio evpry day. Yet^ by^ their viery nature/^ these media 
often have nO effect towards creating a spirit of conc^i*n 
among citizens. There is TTtile^^ttentioft paid to 
environTt\ental skills — training, a lacKof educational gcfals 
for entertainment programming, and most , persuasive 
content (advertising) has been delivered into the hands of 
"environmental exploiters. Information passed on ip the 



public is often abstract (objective) and leads to little or no 
attitude change. Dr. Sandman presented a brief analysis of 
why the media handle environmental stories^the way they* 
do, and how the environmental educa^r can work with or 
around the basic nature of the media to^produce a positive 
affective change in the public. 

Dr. Siandman'^ paper may be found in: Swan/J. A. and 
Stapp, W. B. (Eds^), Environmental Education: Strategies Towards 
More' Livable Future, New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1974, 
pp. 207-247. 



AFFECTIVE CONSIDERATIONS IN 
THE DESIGN OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION FACILITIES 

Minnesota Environmental Sciences Foundation, Inc., 10304 94th Avenue, North, Osseo/ ' 
Minnesota 55369 

Schools, outdoor learning centers, resident camps, nature 
centers, and park^ serve as rallying points tor many 
individuals. During the daytime hours, schools serve an 
evergrovying population of youngsters who deserve the best 
education communities can offer. Evening occupants 
include housewj&res, mechanics^ technicians^ doctors, 
teachers, machinists, architects and many othe^. 

In ordef to satisfy the needs of these individuals, vast 
sums of money have been spent on physical facilities. 
Laboratories, resource centers^ specialized furniture, ' 
lighting, mechanical equipment, and independent learning 
carrels are some df the features that are utilized in the 
teaching process. . 

Concern for environmental problems has lead to a re- 
evaluatiori of priorities for educating youngsters and adults. 
The delicate, balance of nature that supports the continued 
existence of man is being threatened by man himself. 



Opportunities must be provided lifeyond the four walls of 
the classroom if man is" to become truly "environmentally 
literate." Meaningful learning activities conducted in the 
outdoors can be utilized to promote at least a partial, 
functional understanding of ecological phenomena'. The 
major consideration in the design of outdoor facilities is the 
need for immunity involvement. Involvement should take 
place all Through thckolanning and development process. 
Community leaderB, eSncators, volunteers and interested 
citizens provide the foundation for developing practical and 
worthwhile educational programs. 

The design of Outdoor education facilities involves 
cooperation and need for detailed planning. A rationale and 
suitabte forum is needed at the outset of any planning 
process so that participants have an opportunity to engage 
in meaningful, constructive problem-solving activities. 



BEVERAGE CONTAINER DEPOSIT LEGISLATION 

A CASE HISTORY 



Patricia D. Worden 

,CAPE (Coalition Advocating Protection of the Environment), Ad Hoc Committee for Be«0race 
Container Legislation, 710 Maple Drive, Fayetteville, New York 13066 



CAPE (Coalition Advocating Protection of the 
Environment) is a coalition of individuals and organizations 
concerned about environmental enhancement. This 
presentation explained how the coalition became interested 
in beverage^ontainer deposit legislation and portrayed the 
politics, the special interest groups, the role of mass media 
and of environmentalists in seeking first county^ and then 
state aft^ Federal legislation to abate the waste in resources 
and ene^gv now being spent on one-time use beverage 
containers.^^^ 

Prior to th^^73 election, most Onondaga County, New 
York legislators expressed an interest in the support of 
beverage container legislation. Several studies have shown 
that the general public is firmly in favor of such legislation. 
However, strong opposition comes from the beverage 



manufacturers and bottlers, ,a^ to date this lobby has 
prevented Onondaga County and the.State of New York 
from enacting legislation. Yet, Cayuga County (a more rural 
County adjoining Onondaga County) has been successful in 
enacting beverage container legislation. '\ 

This presentation explained the role of the Central New 
York Regional Planning and Development Board, the 
support of the League of Women Voters and .the 
endorsements of Jiumerous community organizations. An 
excerpt of a slide presentation developed to tell the story 
was shown. \^ 

The presentation related the experience^ of hearings for 
both state and county, and assessed the opposition which 
included some sectors of labor, business, industry, as well as 
the local Chamber of Commerce. \ ^ 
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UNION OF YOUN<3 ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

DaMidKriebel , 



Union of Young Environmentalists, University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green Bay, Wisconsin 54302 



most "professionals." A§ such, they have much to offer to 
educatioi^l programs, research projects, and governmental 
agencies concerned with environmental quality. This 
session analyzed the reasons why'students have difficulty 
becoming involved in environmental work and pointed out 
ways of overcoming these difficulties of reaping the benefits 
of their energy and enthusiasm. 



Young people who are involved .it\ the environmental 
movement eitner through schools, internships or jobs, are 
slowly gaining an awareness of the important role they 
could play in the work of environmental improvement. 
Students are currently in the umque positidn of being;* the 
only sizeable g^oup in the envirdn^ental movement who 
are not handicapped by the disciplinary myopia thqit plagues 

, . . i 



JQfNT MEETING 
SOIL CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA AND 
CONSERVATIONTDUCAf ION ASSOCIATION 



Papers presented by these individuals (Ms. 
Nugent — Land Use and Urban Growth, Mr. 
BogMi— Education for New Patterns of Land^Use, and Mr. 
Glenn— Controlling Land Use Through Environmental 
Lahs) may be found in: Pritchard, Wayne (Ed.) Land Use: 
Persuasion Or Regulation?, Ankeny, Iowa: Soil Conservation 
Society of America, 1975, pp. 03-09. Copies of these 
proceedings are available for $6.00 h^mi: Soil Conservation 
Society of America, 7515 Northeast Ank^fny Road, Ankeny, 
Jov^ 50021. \ ^ 

FIELD PROGRAM AT BEAVER LA^E NATURE CENTER 

John A. Weeks 

Director, Onondaga Nature Centers, Inc. ^Bajdwinsville, New York 13027 - 



On Tuesday, 13 August 1974, CEA conferees joined 
members of the Soil Conservation Society (also staging 
their annual meeting in Syracuse) to hear presentations 
from Ms. Virginia Nugent (Chatrperson,* Land Use 
Committee, League of Women Voters, Washington, D.C.), 
Mr. Walter J. Bogan (Djrector, Division of Technology^nd 
Environmental Edujimon, U. S. pffice of Educatfon), and 
Mr. Michael L. ^Olenn (Chairman, Land Use Policy ancL 
Information C(K>rdinating Committee, ' Environmental 
Protection Agency, Washingto^, D. C.). 



"An integrated field study of 10 ecological areas at Beaver 
Lake Nature Center included an aes^thetic evaluation, an 
analysis^ of plant and aqfmat communities and the abiotic 



factors which influence them. .Emphasis was placed upon 
l^rocess Education and Ecosystem Analysis by the ^ducator 
'^and resource specialist teams. 



EXPLORING THE ENVIRONMENT 
WITH PRE- SCHOdLERS 

\ Phyllis S. Busch 

Author, Lecturer and Consultant, Conklin Hill, Stanfordville, New York 12581 



The great urgency in environmental education is for all to 
learn how the world works and for ALL GENERATIONS 
TO LEARN THIS SIMULTANEOUSLY. Some ways of 
developing a step in this direction were presented during the 
session. Adults observed some techniques as they are used 
with children in an indoor and outdoor setting. The children 
were directly involved with concrete materials in the real 

/world as an aid toward developing two important ecological 
concepts: the role of green plants as food makers, and the 
recognition of diversity in the living world. Concepts arise 



through direct actions which children perform with objects. 
By settiiig the situation and by presenting the dioice of 
objects the teacher, parent, leader, jguides the children's 
concept-'formation. ' ^ ■ 

V Amplification of Dr. Pusch's approach to environmental 
\ducation for Grades K-3 is provided by: Busch, P., The 
Ufban Etivironmetrh New York: Ferguspn Publishing Co., 
1975. Tihe text is av^iable for $4.85 through Doubleday and 
Company,lnc., 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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POTPOURRI bF ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

* ■ ■ . ■ • • ' ■ i 

Mrs/Patricia D Wofden, Coalition Advocating Protection of the Environment, 710 Maple 
^-Dcmv ^y c ttcvill e . New Y o rk " " '"^^ " 



Mr. E.John Perry, Allied Ghpmical Corporation Jamesville Quarry jamesville, New Yorkl3078 

Mr. Charles McPhail Onondaga County Solid Waste Disposal Authority Jamesville, New York 
13073 

THE RAND TRACT AND WEBSTER'S POND 



This land was originally owned by the Onondaga Indian 
tribeNqf the Iroqubis confederacy since around 1743. It was 
later seH|ed by the first white man in Onondaga County, 
Ephraim Webster. After many owners, it eventually became 
the property of the Onondaga Valley Cemetery 
Association. 

The Rand Tract is a very unique area of 92.88 acres of 
undeveloped land, south of Chaffee Avenue and west of 
Valley Drive within the Syracuse, New York, city limits. 
This very valuable historic and natural resource was first 
threatened with development in the 1940's by a suggested 
landfill operation. 

The Anglers Association took an active interest in the 
Rand Tract in the 1950's. This spprtsnieh's group, through a 
ye^Hy lease ^th the city on the Webster's Pond portion, 
have given countless enjoyable fishing hours to many,, 
coupled with training in the art? of good sportsmanship and 
conservation. The Anglers, ii^fanuary of 1972, signed a five- 
year renewable lease with the city to manage the pond area. 

In 1968, A Camous Plan School |/as proposed. The 
Anglers, along with homeowners' groups, worked to 
prevent this development. In 1970, a plan was presented for 
developing the area with cluster development housing. The 
residents formed the Onondaga Community League, Inc., 
and vy^ith many other groups, opposed the housing proposal. 

The Syracuse Environmental Conservation Advisory 
Committee, composed of representatives from the NYS 
Department of Environmental Conservation, the Soil 
Conservation Service, Onondaga Nature Centers, the State 
University of fsjew York College of Environmental Science 



Patricia D. Worden 



and Forestry, the Cooperative Extension, Syracuse Area 
Committee for Environmental Quality, Syracuse and 
Onondaga County Planning. Agency, and Urban Renewal 
Agency, weye all asked to report on the Rand Tract, and the 
feeling expressed in their report was that the Rand Tract 
could best be used as an Environmental Education area. 

After fnuch debate, in 1971, the Syracuse Common 
Council voted that the "Rand Tract be permanently 
dedicated as a Cdnservation Education Area under the 
supervision of the Department oLparks and Recreation of 
the City of Syracuse." That same year, the committee 
endorsed the proposal that the Onondaga Nature Centers, 
Inc. conduct a comprehensive study of the potential use of 
the Rand Tract for nature study, including a purvey of the 
physiographic features, geology, soils, surveys of plants, 
plant associations and habitat, wildlife and wildlife^habitat. 
Included also was,a''summary of the demography taking in 
•such considerations as neighborhood population potential 
users, organizations' involved, assessibility, safeguards to 
ensure protection of what is there and recommendations for 
potential use and ways 'in which the exfsting school 
curriculum can be enriched by a visit to the area: Several 
concerns expressed by the Anglers Association such as 
police protiBction, protection of zoning in the area, traffic 
control and teaching of the environment as it exists^ with as 
little alterfition as possible, were included in the evaluation. 
This report is soon to be released by John Weeks, Director of 
the Onondaga Nature Centers. 

The Rand Tract ^s a valuable asset to the local ecological 
environment and oUe which may be developed as a viable 
environmental education center, 



THE SOLID WASTE DILEMMA-RECOVERVrftEUSE OR RECVCLE? 

\ 

Charles McPliail 



Onondaga County has an acute shortage of landfill sites 
and an acute problem with <he disposal of approximately 
1,000 to l,50Cr tons of solid waste per day. To help relieve 
this acute situation, a shredder plant, which is estimated to 
double the life of a landfill, was put into operation last year, 
at a cost of $1,900,000. 

A few months ago, a study was initiated to determine the 
feasibility of burning shredded waste for fuel to heat 
Syracuse University and the County office building, 
presently being heated by natural gas. The study is being, 
funded 4}y Carrier Corporation, Syracuse University aftd 
Onondaga County at an approximate cost of $50,000. 

At the present time* one shredder plant is in operation and 
two others will soon be completed, eventually producing 



enough shredded waste over a 5 day haul to replace the 
present gas-fired boilers. The study, soon to be released, 
estimates the possibility of running out of solid waste fuel 
about 5 percent of the time, in^which case, fossil fuel would 
supplement. Ferrous metals would be recovered after 
incineration. It is economically impractical to recover 
aluminum or glass, a perfect reason why these materials 
should be reused or recycled before they get to the point of 
incineration. Electrostatic precipitators would be installed 
to prevent air pollution, and the end product of sterile ash 
would be all that goes to a landfill, unless a use for the ash 
can be found in construction material. 

It is hoped that the results of this study will prove that 
incineration of trash for fuel will reduce the need for 
landfills', pay for itself and be a source of heat energy. 
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lAMESVILLE QUARRY SURFACE MINE AS A RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBOR: 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 



E. John Perry 



' This*3,000 acre open-pit mine operation was started in 
1911, well before -the surrounding' area had been 
suburbanized. There are many problems in "being a good 
neighbor" and employing alL of the recommended 
environmental safe guards for an operation sucjh as the 
JamesVille Quarry. However, during recent years a number 
of envirbnmental improvements have been mqde, and 
several research studies are underway which should pay 
dividends not only for the Jamesville Quarry but for similar 
operations throughout the country. 

The Jamesville Quarry is part of the Allied Chemical 
Corporatiojn, a leading producer of chemicals in the United 
States . The quarry is located near the village or Jamesville in 
the southeastern section of Onondaga County and covers 
an area of 3,000 acres. The limestone procfuced here is used 
both for chemical processing at the company's Syracuse 
Works and by the local construction industry. 
Approximately 4 million tons of stone are moved annually. 

History of the Quarry ^ 

While limestone has been quarried in ^he Jamesville area 
since Revolutionary times, the history of the company's 
quarry goes back only to the beginning of chemical 
manufacturing in Syracuse. One of the main reasons the 
company^ then known as the Solvay PrQcess Company, 
^4|:)cated in Syracuse was because of tnfe availability of raw 
materials. One of the princin&tfaw mateyrials needed in the 
manufacture of soda ash is limestone. 

The first limestone quarry operated by the Solvay Process 
Company was opened at Split Rock in 1889. Stone was 
quarried by haf\d and transported the 3Va miles to the 
Syracuse works by an Overhead aerial tramway. As the Split 
Rock Quarry became depleted, land was purdxased at 
Jamesville, and in August of 1911 qu^rrying'^ope rations 
were begun at the present locationT''' . 

Geology of the Property 

Syracuse is located on the boundary between two major 
physiographic provinces; the Appalachian Plateau to the 
south, which is underlain by rocks of the Middle and late 
Devonian Ages,, and the Ontario lowlands to the north, 
underlain by Siluriaxi^aifid Ordovician rocks. ^ Lower ' 
Devonian rock crop oUt in a relatively narrow band gt ihe 
base of the escarpn)^nt just south of Syracuse. Tpppgraphic 
features of «^ the area nave been smoothed/ shaped and 
covered by gTacial action. On the property are the relnains of 
two glacial plunge basins. < ' . ^ 

The particular ro^k at Jamesville was formed during^the 
Paleozoic Era, 200-600 million years agc5. The, quarry 
formation is made up of rock from, the Devonianf Period 
comprising the fbllowifig members: ) 

I. Onondaga Formation -» * ' 

A. Seneca Member A dark colored^ fine^ 

) grained limestone with 

soipe black chert. 

A 4 inch bed of yellow- 
grey clay derived from 
volcanic ash separates 
the Seneca and 
Moorehouse Members. 

A dark colored fine- 
grained limestone with 
some black chert. 



B. Tioga Bentonite 



C« p Moorehouse Member 



D. Nedrow Meinber 



A dark colored fine- 
grained limestone with 
some blacK chert. 



Crushed Aggregate is produced mainly from the Seneca, 
Moorehouse and Nedrow members. 



E. Edgecliff Member 



F. Springvale Chert 



IL Oriskany Formation 



Alight grey, medium to 
coarse crystalline 
^ limestone. This stone is 
used as process, 
chemical stone, being of 
very high Calcium 
Carbonate content (96 
percent) and low Silica 
Contents (2 percent 
S.02). 

A"seri<SisorcPterfyiense& 
interspersing the 
bottom two layers of 
the Edgecliff Member. 



A sandstone, some of which is poorly cemented and friabl^. 
The formation is usm xmly for Rip-Rap. 



III. Manlius Formation 
H. Pools Brook Member 



I. Jamesville Member 



J. Clark Reservation Member 



K. Elwood Member' 



"^^A dark colored, fine- 
g r a i a^d ^ d e n se / 
dolomitic li'mestone. 
The Calcium 
Carbonate content is in 
the range of 85 percent. 

A massive, dark grey, 
fine-grained limestone. 
Calcium Carbonate 
content is 93 percent. 

A dark colored, fine- 
grained, dense 
limestone which upon 
wep'thefingf develops an 
a n g'Q lar fracture 
pattern. Calcium 
Carbonate conteht is 97 
percent. ^ 

This member is the 
present Quarry floor. 



The- Edgecliff, Pools Bfook,^ Jamesville and Clark 
Reserva^ipn Members are us^d for chemical process stone. 

Two- northwesterly^ tending pressure faults ^cut 
completely across the quarry, causing a local steepening of 
the bedding. 

The important areas of air and water pollution receive 
speqjal attention at Jamesville. Extensive dust coHection and 
suppression systems have been installed to control dust. 
Waste wat^ from the washing plant is sent to a 20 acre 
settling pond h^re being returned crystal yclear to 
Butternut Creek. CZontrol of noise is a continuing program 
involving experimentation and installation of sound 
suppression systems on equipment. 
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Discussants: 



ASYMPokuM 
THE ETHICS OF TrAlEHING FOR 
ATTITUDINAL CHANGE AND^VALUES 

Dr. JOHN GUSTAFSON, Professor, Department of Biology, State Unii^rsity of New York at 
Cortlahd, Cortland, New York 13045 

Dr. RICHARD A. BAER, JR., 'Associate Professor, Department of Natural Resources, NYS College 
of Agricultural and Life Sciences, Cornell University, Fernow Hall, Ithaca^ New York 14850 

Mr. NOEL F. McINNIS, Enyironipents For Learntng, P.O. Box 4l74,Madison, Wisconsin 53711 



Moderator: 



Mr. BARRY W. JAM ASON, Coordinator of Environmental Education, New Yorlc State Department of 
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Mr. Barry Jamason: 

We have an interesting subject this morning. We're all 
. concerned with strategies for surmounting the obstacles 
that seem tO be interposed between us as environmental 
^educators, . or conservation educators, or teachers of 
^envtronmentaljeducation, and reaching the child with these 
all-important concepts of Jife and of living within,* and in a 
beneficial and harmonious v^ray^ith our environment. We • 
make it a certain function by takihgthis position, because 
we assume that the thing to *be donKis to either get the 
funds that are njecessary or get the admihistrators support 
that's necessary ,land then, without a §e(;onatHought,*we're 
free to go aheacfcand work with the chiWr^/Bi|t today's 
panel, or symposium, raises the interestin^^e^Qn of 
"How ethical is it for us to presume the impact in the Way 
that we do upon children in this realm of environmental 
education or in general education as it relates to 
environmental education?" Are we makinj some 
assumptions about the rights that we have with influencing 
children, or are they traditional rights that we have as' 
educators and tehchers? I think some of the finer points of 
this issue may Be brought to life this morning. 

Dr. John Gustaf son: . 

I'm happy to be a part of this symposium this morning. 
And we are addressing this question of whether it's ethical 
or not to try to teach or transmit values. I'd like to first of all 
kind of warm you up this morning with a "couple of 
things— a little 'concept of education in general, and 
environmental education in particular after you've had^^a 
chance to see pigpen for a n^inute (slide). I don't think you 
can see that too well, but the basic element is content, of 
course, and we all Recognize that content js just the very 
bare bones of what you need tb have when you teach* 
anybody anything. Then we try to get students to put this 
^'confllnt into some meaningful ideas, we call them concepts, 
perhaps, just to be euphonious here. But recognizing that 
merely getting people to organize what they know into 
meaningful concepts, which is a very big goal in education^ is 
not enough. We have to somehow or another get people to 
live by what they know, and so we try to get them into a 
third dimension— something to do. with conscience. Or 
whatever you want to call it. This Jiopefully will result in 
some changed behavipr. And without changed.behayior, 
there is really ncs? value to the education which has been 
acquired. Now, content plus concepts is what I call 
environmental liWacy in the environmental education 
spherfe. But environment ^ensi'ttvity can only come about, it 
seems.^to me, if we have the three dimensions to education: 
content, concept and conscience. Now a very basic premise 
-r 
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which I'd like to throw out to you this morning is based on 
these couple of ideas. 

I think that^he only effective education is that which 
changes behavior. And the only .way that behavior is 
effectively changed is by chahge in the attitudes which 
motivate it. I'd lik^ also to postulate that we teach, or maybe 
transmit is a befter word to use, values and attitudes all the 
time,^ whether we're in the classroom, or in the naiur^ 
center, or at home, or in our car, or whergver: 1^ can 
ask— Why take English? Or why take ^la^ Or wtiy take 
History in School? We make mir^tudents take these 
subjects because we assume (l>tfertain values conie out of 
them, aud (2) that they ar^ necessary for our social well- 
being, community well-being and our personal well-being. 

Now one of the main threats in teaching attitudes is the 
element of hypocrisy, which is always present in some 
degree. We often have heard it said "Don't do as I do, but do 
as Is^y." This implies that^lement of hypoCFisj^ that gets in 
the way of ^transmitting values. Our own true values come 
through in spitfe of what we say or learn— sometimes iu ^ 
spite of what we do. Now-fHe methods which are employeck 
in transmitting values, it seems to me, are exemplary and 
experimental, ratKer than curriQular. The example we set, 
and the experiences we aitd our people share, transmit 
o values much more than curricular design » Hein and 
Gerlocke (1970) in their research article on committed 
environmental activists^ §tate^: "During our five years of 
research in movements of different kindsv we have been able 
to identify five factors that are characteristic of a growing 
movement, even though the movements may have different 
goals and different means of accomplishing them. One of 
these factor^ is personal commitment— we have found that 
individuals who perceive themselves as tf uly committed to a 
movement, and who are perceived by their fellow 
participants, have two things in common— first they see 
their commitment as having been generated out of a 
' subjective experience, or series of ejcp^iences,- following 
which thev thought themselves to have radically changed. 
Changed iq the way they ^iew themselves as v)ell as in the 
way they relate to others. We have called these identity 
altering experiences. Participants in religious movements, 
, of course, call it "convei^sion." ^ 

The comparison in that* report with religious o6n version 
Js interesting and significant, it seems tcrme. And I think 
that basic Christianity is a good case study .Jesus fought 
constantly.to bring about attitudinal change andacceptance 
of a new value system. Without, I think, a great deal of 
success in his 0wn lifetime. And with very mixed success in f 
the^years since. Now the human dilemma is this, as I see it: 
How to preserve society and our social wder while als6 
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preserving individual dignity, <f reedom of choice for self- 
expfe3sion and fulfillment? - ^ 
• The basic human instincts which weteoriginally designed 
to preserve our species, are in many cases today, antithetical 
to our survival! Our instincts are designed foHndivldual and 
small gtoup survival, family and clan (widely dispersed^ 
sparse populations). Today Wh live like ants, but we don't 
have the instincts of a highly social organism such as ants» 
The biblical^ or perhaps Christian answer to this dilemma 
was love and power, both derived from God, a ^d requiring a 
conversion — Jelus Called it "being born again.'' That's an 
interesting phrase and I think there is some agreement by 
those of us who are in environmental education. Because if 
you will ^mpare the change in your, life which occurred 
when yoii^were born physically, and its many ramifications, 
there are very many good parallels to what Jesus was talking 
to Nicodemus about when he said that you must be born 
again. In the Christian conversion experience, as described 
in the New Testament, social sensitizatiqfi (i.e., love for all 
len,) accompanies self-realizatiop, which is a^new 
standing of who I am in relation to Godj>Itrother V 
way out of the human dilemjHa, which' I 
described^i^bo^^e, is to relinquish attitude^^hich radically 
' change our values and behavior, loWards that which 
enhances social and environmental survival, even^at the 
^ expense of ^rsonal' interest and personal survival. If you 
'don't thinkHliat is happening in today's world, I could 
introduce you to people who have made that kjnd of sacrifice 
and perhaps some of ybu are in that category yourself. 

The questioh before us today is: Is if ethical to teach on 
transmitting attitudes and values especially when th^ 

^ process of that transmission goes to the very core of human 
nature, and^involves n)iethods that may be traumatic? We 
think of an ethical construct as any activity which is 
good— good for society or good for the ecosystem. And 
what is good anyway? I think we c^m define what is good: I 
would say that good is that upon which thoughtful, 
knowledgeable and disinterested persons agree. I think we 
can define that which is good, specify i^ and identify it. 
Conversely, unethical activity is what fs detrimental to 
society and the ecosystem. Now what is ethical behavior 

\ today anyway in the context of our discussion this morning? 
Activities which foster tfie cbmmott good; which recognize ^ , 
that the good of the individual is contained within the 
common good — I think these kinds of activities are ethical. 
What is unethical behavior today? Activities which 
adversely affect the common good or which det^r activities 
necessary for the common good, or make them unworkable 
or unattainable. These I think are unethical activities today. 

So I submit to you that^to neglect to trcinsmit or teaph 
values necessary for environmental and social well" bein^ 15 
unethical today. I think a lot of us have been involved in 
unethical behavior, if you assume that this is a correct 
definition for our situation today. This; can be eitljer 
unethical behavior overtly, or it can be unethical 
nonbehavior I suppose, in other'words, just a failing to do 
something we know we should do. I remember reading once 
on a church bulletin board: "to remain silent or passive when 
one should speak or act is wrong." Now the ahtithesis to 
love is not hate, as most people would presume, bubapathy 
and inaction. Love can only be expressed in action. And^l 
think the biggest threat to our environmental attitudes olF\ 
love and concern for the ecosystem or fellow men, even for 
ourselves, is a don'i: give a damn attitude^ Love begins when 
someone else's well being is more important than your own. 

Now if ecology is the study of the erKvironment, ecophilia 
is love of your environment,. and I thmk perhaps you ought 
to think about becoming th^ first e^ophiliac on your blpck. 
- In other words, "give a damn." Acquire some social and 
^cosensitivity, and then>transfnit these values just like you 
transmit measles — to everyone you meet. 



Dr. RichatdlBaen - 

Over the.|)ast 10 y^ars^ largely through the influence of 
individuals such as Lewis Raths, Merrill Harmin and Sklney 
Simon, and what has come, to, be known as the"values' 
*clapjfi£ati©n^'' movement, many schools and colleges have 
^teidn to introduce values discussion into their total 
<unf*iculum. Students are being helped to become more 
aWitreof their personal values and how these affect their 
lives. Teachers are learning new techniques for helping 
students dartiy their values — techniques, that to a 
considerable extent, grow out of the works^f such pioneers 
as Carl Rogers and Abraham* Maslow\ Rather than 
indoctrinating students with a pre-cKosen^set of values, 
"values' clarification" methods help students^etome more^ 
aware of who they really are through understanding what 
values they have chosen in the past, and wish to choose for 
the future. * 

To many students, these new values' clarification 
' techniques have meant the difference between apathy and 
enthusiasm, between aimless drifting and purposeful 
involvement, between inconsistency and consistency, 
\between role playing and open presentation of oneself. 
Students who are flighty, over dissenting, over conforming, 
^naMnder achieving, have found that as they b^ecame aw^ 
of their real values, they were able to progress towards far 
more satisfyijig and fruitful ways of relating to people and 
things arouiid them. School came to take on fresh meaning 
for them and they began to enjoy people and things in a new 
way^ ' . ^ , 

While welcoming the fresh contributions of the values' 
clarification movement, adherence of the more traditional 
approach tq ethics based mainly in the fields of pl)^ilosophy, 
theology, and.political theory have been puzzled that tnere^ 
has been so little* apparent awareness on the par^t of the 
authors in the value clarification field of more than 25 
^ centuries of reflection- on value questions, ideas that go all 
the way back to Moses and Socrates, ahd to such l^igures as 
' Jesus, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin and Comte? Many agree 
that new insights rron^p^ychology and sociology, and other 
modern disciplines have much tq contribute td'the ongoing 
discussion of values. Yet, according to traditional theorists, 
unless these insights are intrinsically related to the 
mainstream of western philosophy, 'theology\,and political 
^ theory,, they, can at best represent only a' very partial 
framework for dealing" with questions^ of environmental 
education. Many ethicists working withirf a more traditibnal 
framewprlc of values' discussion feel that the ^otk of such 
authors as Raths, Harmin and Simon (and I would refer 
particularly to their book Values and Teaching, 196^) carries 
with it ' a number of unexamined presuppositions or 
assumptions that deeply influence the method and total 
orientation of their work, ljut which the authors do not take 
the'time to discuss. 

It is thus felt by some ethicists, including myself/ that- 
contrary to what these authors appear to Be saying, they 
actually press on their reac|,^rs a nuipber of significant 
assumptions. That is why specific understanding of man in 
the world is a form of indoctrination. Such indoctrination, 
although perhaps it cannot bgf avoided, would appear to be 
inconsistent with much of what these' authors affirm. 
Moreover, in a pluralistic society, it would seem best tb he as 
explicit as possible about the presence and nature of such 
indoctrination, insofar as it become^ a part of our* 
educational structures and operations. 

JiisMwo examples may suffice to illustrate this point. 
Raths, Ffarmin and Simon assume throughout Values and 
Teaching that tTi>individual is free to make value decisions in 
an open and^ rational rhanner. Such a position certainly has 
t been stoutly defended by important thinke^rs in the western 
world. But it is also true that fust as many first rate thinkers 
in vvestern history,Hncluding Augustine, Calvin, PascaUand 
Freud, have taken a very different posrtTon-Qn this issue. 
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Augustine, for example, held that the only real point of 
freedomjn a persoa!sJife is the point at whjch he is free to 
say yes or no to God, iTtaTiBrfei^ooseto^serve God or to 

\ serve some other center of valuts^and meaning. Up* until 
World War I, and in the catastrophic <jvents of western 
history since that time, Augustin^f'^^Po^'^^o" f^'* 
many to be naive, gloomy and eyeln irrelevant to the modern 
world. Melville and the other lonely voices had not thmjghf^ 
so, but they were all largely ignored in the li^t-^ the 
dominant optimism of the time. 

Likewise, Freud wasn't so sure that man's freedom, 
rationally to direct his own life, was really there, but the 
optimist similarly chose to ignore many of the implications 
of Freud's work. Modern advertising techniques, witness 
the powerful influence_o f Madiso n Avenue on American . 
life, also attest to the fact that we may be less free thap we 
sometimes think. Many of our decisions are determined in 
large part by pressures of which we are only vaguely aware. 
Or does one easily forget what Germany, in many ways the 
mo^ intellectual and scientifically advanced nation in the 
world, did to 6 million Jews, under the leadership of Adolf 
Hitler? 

The point being maffe here is not that Raths, Harmin and 
Simon are wrong in their as.sumptions abp^t man's freedom 
to<hoose values and direct his lite rationally, but rather that 
their position is only one of. several that have been widely 
held in our culture, and that in a pluralistic society, it should 
not be uncritically imposed on our education structures and 
operations. A second example can be more briefly described. 

Raths, Harnjiin and Simon insist that each individual is 
responsible for choosing'his own values, and in short, is the 
'final arbiter of what is appropriate for his own life. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that this position has never been widely held 
throughout human history, the authors offer no rationale ^ 
for it. They simply assume it and, in effect, uncritically press 
this assumption on students with whom they work. The 
Judeo-Christian tradition, by Way df contrast, has always 
insisted that God is the final arbiter of values, and that his 
will can be known throbgh some combination* of the 
' scriptures, the tradition and present life of the community 
of believers, that is the church, and the immediate internal 
witness of the Holy Spirit in theiife of th££Qmmunity and of 
the individual. Most primitive cultures, of course, whatever 
their beliefs about the gods, have seen all-important value 
decisions,' or almost all of them as mediated through the 
community as a whole, pr more often, through certain 
designated leaders within the community. 

Many traditional ethicists would^argue that a book such as 
Values and Teafching, insofar" as the authors neither describe 
nor critically examine their basic assumption, nor make 
clear to the reader what is their own fundamental world 
view, actually becomes a more subtle form of indoctrination 
than most traditional moral teaching. This is one of the key 
statements in- my paper. The uncritical reader comes away 
with the impression that the authors are being "objective" in 
their use or the values' clarification methods* Whereas, /rom 
the siandpoini of a more criiical philosophical approach, ii would appear 
ihai ihfy raiher are absolutizing their ethical relativism and their largely 
unarticulated but nevertheless quite specific view of man in the world. 

Most traditional ethici^dts feel that 'if environmental 
education ils to reflect genuine academic integrity, if it is to 
take cognizance of the mainstream of western cultural 
history, then it must find /ways of integrating the work of 
philosophers, theologians, novelists, poets, artists, political 
theorists and other thinkers into values'discussions and not 
rely only on the more recent work of proponents of values' 
.clarification. Npr tan this mainstream of cultural history 
legitimately be used simply to provide discussion input for 
the values' clarification method as Raths, Harmin and 
Simon tend to in Values and Teaching. Rather, there needs to 
be a thorough interaction of ideas at the level of basic 
method, presuppositions, world view, fundamental 



understanding af man and nature, and so on. Perhaps two 
illustrations will help clarify this pPint. ^ 
British psychiatrist R. D. Lang, (particularly his bgoWThe 
Politics of Experience,) raises many provocative que^iOnsabou 
what it means to be"normal,"or"weU-adju^e^d^in a society 
which itself may be dreadfully sick. It is fkirly clear that the 
^^^s'ychobgical profiles of most of the engineers and 
Pentagon officials who have planned America's arsenal of 
hydrogen bombs and the missiles to deliver them have 
psychological profiles^ that probably would turn out to be 
more nearly "nprmal" and "well-adjusted" than those of the 
handful of students, Quakers, and others whodedicated so 
much time and energy to protesting these activities^ 
Similarly, the dissidents who marched on Washington tc^ 
protest the war in Viet Nam, including the napalmiii^pf 
civilians and the mass defoliation of large areas of the 
countryside, may well be less consistently clear about their 
values than the army generals who planned these massa<:res 
and environmental obscenities. Perhaps even more 
frightening is the discoyejc)Lth«t-fKrtr^rfew^ topleaders 
in Hitler's Germany sincerely believed in- what they^were 
doing, and would have scored reasonably well on Raths', 
Harmin's and Simon's checklist of eight criteria for 
determining what is a genuine value. All of this forces us 
again to raise the question, "Is it really all that obvious that 
work in values should focus on process rather than on 
content?" The second illustration is more directly related to 
environmental education. 

Writers such as Lynn White and Ian McHarg have decried 
what they consider the anthropfocentrism of thp Judeb- 
Christian tradition . arid its consequent inability to offer a 
viable ethic for the ^hvironment. However one evaluates 
their arguments, and it is important to note that many first- 
rate biblical scholars take sharp issue with^them, it would 
seem that the values' clarification method is built on an 
understanding of persons which is far more 
anthropocentric |han anything that could reasdnably be 
predicted as Judiifsm or Christianity. WJkat could be moi|^ 
anthropocentric than the insistence that each individual i.s_ 
finally responsible for determining his own values. 

Such apposition provides no convincing basis, for example, 
for an ethic of ^jpsponsibllity for the future as do Judaism and 
^Christianity. These religions, and I use this by way of 
illustration, argue that God's love is ^shown to each 
succeeding generation and not just to those now living. 
They also argue that wreckless and unnecessary disf oliation 
of the earth, the necessary life Support system for future 
generations, violates the will of God, who desires the 
Fulfillment and fullness t>f life, not only fPr the present 
generation, but alsp for generations not yet born. 

All of thpse consdderations would m^ke it appear that if 
the state'tnTtfie art of environmental education is* to be 
advanced on a fundam'ental leVel, there is»a substantial need 
for intensive encounter between representative persons 
from these tvyo very different approaches to values' 
education. It would appear that both traditional ethicists 
and proponents of the method of values' clarification would 
have much to gain from such interaction; And that the ideas 
resulting fron^ such an encounter not only would stimulate 
new thinking in many scholars and educators across the 
Qountry/ but also would provide a Solid foundation foi; 
consequent work in curriculum development. I'd like to just 
n(jake a couple final points mor^ briefly. 

I'm very well avyare of the distinction that these authors 
make between yalue indicators a^id values. I think the 
distinction is questionable fn several ways, but at any rate, I 
simply wanted to make the point that I am aware of this 
distinction in this discussion. I think what I've said Jiolds its 
own weight and the argument "holds up in light of that 
distinction. I haven't ignored it. , 

Finally, I'd just very briefly like to say^that the kind.of 
thing that I would suggest is that the teacfter be very much 
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more explicit about what his own valjierafe. I think he owes 
it to his'students to share thesej^^^es, that he encourages 
his students; not only to share their ideas, but also their 
^^feelings, sometimes tneir anger, i:heir cynicism, and to^et 
this kind^of data and input irtto teaching and seminars. What 

^ Ivwould Suggest is that we become more articulate and take 
more time in explaining what some of the basic options are. 
Are we willing, for instance, to take a week in a course to 
explain what the American Indian attitude toward nature 
has been? Or, I think most importantly, in so far as these are 
the dominant traditions in our own culture, are we willing 
to take the time to reSlly think through what the attitudes of 
'Judaism and Chris tiani'ty would be towards nature and 
environment. Here I believe there's just been in incredible 
SuperBciality in the vyay in which the work of authors such 
as LyMRL White and particularly Ian McHarg, has been so 
easily accepted. Lynn White is a first rate thinker and one 
can't pa^ his ideas off lightly, but th^re have been some 
substant^l rebuttals of his agreement by technical scholars 
in Old T^stament'and New Testament. On the bther hand, I 
think. lah McHarg would do far better to stick with 
Landscape Architecture. He is extraordinarily naive when 
he comments on philosophy and religion. He's an exciting 
individual, a tremendous thinker, but he has little sense of 
balance, it seems to me, when he mOves out of his field. 

Well, are we willing to take the time to do some thinking 
in these areas ourselves and-4he n - presen t these to our 
students? Let me just end with a question which I can 
diagram over here to illustrate the kind of ways in which it 
happens. I see a lot of /entering students, particularly 

' freshmen, s'ay that it is arrogance for a human being to think 
of himself as any -greater value than any part of nature. I 
usually challenge his belief with a little test. I have a two- 
lane road going around a ^harp (curve and there are rock 
cliffs on each side so that you can4 turn off the road, and 
they're coming around at 50 mph which probably is a little 
fast (speed limit 30 or 40) suddenly you see on the left side of 
the road a caterpillar and on the right side of the road a 
human baby a.bout 10 months old. Which are you going to 
hit? You can't stop t^e car. A very simple pragmatic tfest like^ 
this tells- us a great deal more about our operational values 
and also \ think our beliefs, then all we mignt say about man 
being fully a part of nature, and it b^ing arrogant to think 
that we, in any sense, are more valu^ie than any part/of 
nature. Now don't misinterpret what I'm saying.. 
^ I take very seriously the fact that we are part of nature, 
and that we need to develop new respect in reverence for 
not only living things^ but also nonliving things. But What I 

. would Suggest is ths^t we need to do some fai^ ^ore , 
sophisticated thinking'about, for instance, what ^^erm like 
nature means. As I indicated earlie^r, if we are a foolish^art 
of nature, then polluting the environment is just as natural 
as developing ecosensitivity. W6 need td think about those 
kinds of questions. Try this test out on yourself aiid see now 
you score. 

Mn Noel Mdnnis: 

"Now we're dealing^^with a paradox — there's something 
paradoxical about the ethics of teaching values. When 
you're dealing with paradoxes', you're de&ling With 
^ approximate solutions to insolvable problems. In the gospel, 
according to Robert Keinlein, there are no paradoxes that 
can't be paradoctored o 

Teaching, cas we've used it, connotes terms meaning 
indoctrinating, but it doesn*t really connote driving force, it 
tends to connote something more of an'imposition rather 
than a nurture* So the question I would raise is: Why drive 
;tov\^ard values? Why help people become aware of their 
values? Why help people clarify their values? Wliy help 
people examine their values? Why be concerned about 
people sharing our own values? Therfe are a couple of fairly 
good answers to thatTbased upon the things tfiat we value in 



common, at least in the western world and these areT)rcHy 
universal. , 

In the first place, we place a tremendous value ih the West 
on self-determination, freedom of the individual. I would 
say that right there is a good starting point for the question 
Why educate values? Why apply the educational process to 
values and Valuing? Because I would maintain that our^ 
behavior is completely determined, until .we know why we 
behave the way we do, and we can't really understand why 
we as individuals behave the way we do unless we^ 
understand the'assumptions and valuei upon which our 
behavioral choices are made. I thinl that in certain 
conditions I^.F. Skinner is "right-on". 1' believe that our 
behavior is determined until we know how — then there is 
perhaps some problem to preserve freedom and dignity. But 
our values have us until we know what, they are. Then 
perhaps we can say we have o^r value s. 

Another value whiclrlrvefyTrhpoSTarit in the West, and 
particularly very important to educators is rational, 
jntelligent, logicalbehavior. In,the 19th century Disraeli had 
something very important to say about logic. He observed 
that logic is a system by which we can go oerfectly wrong 
with absolute confidence. And a more helpful version of 
that insight came from Jerome Weislera fewy^ars ago when 
he said, "There's really nothing wrong with 6ut logic— the 
problem is with our assumptions." If we offer value ethical 
behavior, as we do, an^ if there pis something more thaajusj^ 
logic, which is involved iti rational and ihtelligent beh^vicJfT 
as assumptions are important also, you will never answer 
the question "why be concerned as educators about values?" 

It does seem that very much of what we are cbncerned 
about in terms of the behavior that we are attempting to 
educate Has to do with -the assumptions 'from which mat 
behavior comes. The old cliche of the computer people 
/"Garbage in. Garbage out" applies here. If your assumptions 

A are garbage^^ the behavior which rejpresents your 
conclusior\S^dn the basis of tfiose assurtfptions is going to be 
garbage. // ' . 

The next qUefstion is, "How do you draw^ ^brth values?" 
And it seems that all attempts to educate /values can be 
commonly described as "management / of cognitive 
dissonance.'*^ Wheriever we attempt to educate values in the 
valuing process^ we are in one way or anochfer attempting to 
place people in situations . where in&/ are provided 
experientially> or otherwise, ^yith" in^/mation which is 
contrary to some of Ahe things they believe. And we put 
them in a situation where we create what their 
psychologists call cognitive dissonance (i.e., somehow I have 
to Square this with ^mething thai I cherish and believe and 
prize to which this is contrary). The common c;lement, I 

' tHink, of all values education is somehow creating the 
cognitive dissonance and then providing resources for 
resolving that cognitive dissonance, ^ndihisjsj^^int on 
which lagree with Dick Baer: That you have toJpnsiderthe' 
issue of indoctrination, and this gets down to the ethics of 
values ti^ching/values clarification. 

I would like to entertain as an hypothesis which I have not 
examined thoroughly, to my satisfaction, but which I 
tentatively ?end to hold to: There is absolutely no 

' intervention of any kind in the thinking of other pepple 
which is totally free oF indoctrination. That's a relative 
statement because there is more or le^ mdoctrination in 
everything, but it's also an absolute statentent in that I'm 
saying th^^o kind of intervention and the thinklhgpf other 
people tan \>e indoctrination free. Therefore, one"^&>f^the 
cardinal ethic.s, I imagine, of values education is "bein^ 
honest about the fact that however you are approaching this 

^ education of values, you are not yourself totally free of some 
/form of indoctrination^ think it's essential to be yery open 
about that because the hypocrisy is not the fact that what 
you say doesn't hold with what you do. Hypocrisy is the fact 
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lliat you are doing that. Sa I think we have to be verJopen 
about the nature of XHir means. ^Vml the nature of our means 
is always such that th^eV aflways a certain amodnt of 
indoctrination involved i4^gu ess the ethicatobligation is to be 
as free, jj^s^iiSited in our indoctrination as pqssible^ 
^^^e^eit|lly-5irice^ in any situation^where a person i^an _ 
.-:=r:reducator,of the values6fj)lher oersons^ and he' creates 
? cognitive dissonjfjacertniffTsprovjm resources to resolve 
that cognitive (^sonanCe, he islgetting first crack at the 
cognitive dissonance that he created, aVidihatputs him in an 
^ extremely responsible positio»r-f ; 

I think there also has to be hdnesfy, not only abgut-tlie— 
means', but also ^ibctjit the end. I think one hasJoWvery 
clear about the set of values that one brings to a values' 
education process. I think that the values' clarified should 
make his qwn valufes clear, and I think he should be honest 
about the fact that his preference would tend toward people 
who are cliarifying their values to consider his particular 
values very , carefully and hopefully to be influenced by that 
consideration. ILyou're not honest abput that, then again I 
think there's hypocrisy involved. • 

So 1 conclude that there are three guidelines in terms of 
the ethics of teaching values: (l) Do not create cognitive 
ij dissonance in excess of your available resources to resolve it. 
(One must^know ver^ acutely what kind of resources one 
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has available.) (2) po not close off avenufes of inquiry which 
are other than and/or contrary to your own. As one who is 
educating the values examination (the valuing process), you 
have first crack at whatever dissonance^ you're able to 
create which gives rise to this need fow:es(/lving and ia need 
for more information to resolve an ambiguity. I think you 
shouldbe honest about that and be honest that these are the 
resources that yon^fJiSsenting, But, I don^HhiHl; that you 
should exclude orThterf ere with thetteed of ^ybo^y to get 
at other resources which might tend to reinf Jrfce their 
originaljposition and resolve the dissonance in that/ way. (3) 
The tnii;d guideline is mystical. A student subntitMaTa ^ 
to md^sjfeveral years ago, the first line of which W0s ' «^ 
walk jgently among one another's minds cultivating delicate 
rhytHms." If you look at the universe in ternfis of /rl^thms as 
the jnfhysicist does/or as the Zen master does, and you think 
about it for awhile, you, I think^vvguIitend4oTagree that for 
all the rhythm in the universe, among the most delicate are 
those which resonate in Iheiuiman^mind. I think the image 
of cultivating these rhythms, of nurturing them, cSflfllowing 
them to be fulfiUpd is very worthwhile, and I think the 
injunction, when vMTg^^ultivating^ delicate rhythm, is to 
walk g;ently. The final guideline: if you're going to educate 
values, walk gently among the minds of those whom you are 
iKlucating, ^nd cultivate those delicate rhythms with 
appropriate /delicacy . 
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LE OF PRINT AND NON PRINT MEDIA 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL ATTITUDES 



artment of Environmental 
of E 



Mr. HOLT BODINSON, Director, Educational ServiceP, NYS 
Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, New York 12201 



Environmental 



Mr. ROBERT F. H ALU Editor The Conservationist/ NYS Department 
Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, New York 12201 

Ms. (GRAYCE FAFFS, Project Director/Producer/ "The Land and Me", Maine Public 
Broadcasting Network, Alumn[Hall, University of^aine, Orono, Maine 04473 

Mr. RAY MULDERICK, Environmental Protecticrn Agency, Waterside Mall, 4th and Main 
Streets, SW, Washington, D.C. 20460 ■ - - * 



Consumer behavior/ entertainment choices, political 
mood ind. the American life style all are in a large part 
shaped by our constant bombardment by the mass media. 
' Most would probably agree that both print and nonprint 
media have also been extremely important in the shaping 
(for better or for worse!) of our environmental attitudes. 
, Ms. Papps documented "The Land and Me," an 
X .environmental education simulation game dealing with land 
'^SC/ as a model for replication. This wasa $-h0ur television 
series developed" and. used in Maine. A 30-minute video 
presentation summarized the major elements of this 
program including voter participAion and "Eco- Acres" (a 
board game for building your own community) land law 
summaries, etc. Requests for materiafs describing "The 
Land and Me" program should be directed to Ms. Papps at 
the above addresser 
— ^^Mr, Hall shared his experiences as editor of a state 
department bimc^nthly magazine. For many years the NYS 



Conservattonist; w.as almost exclusively a "fish-game- 
recre^tion" publication. With departmental reorganization, 
the magazine drastically changed its .scope of coverage, 
adding articles on all stjbjects of environmental concern. 
Many feared strong repercussions from the sportsmen 
interests (and there . certainly were/ a feyv).*'^Vlr.^Hall 
discussed factors involved as the magazine's circulation 
grew to nearly 200,000 subscriptions. 

Mrt Mulderick . presented sevei-al television 
environmental public, sexvice announcements produced by 
thecEnvironmental Protection Agency and aired nationally 
I on commercial broadcast stations. Through candid critiques 
of each gixWic servic^ announcement, Mulderick discussed 
tdnent to acceptance by commercial station 
maita|ers for airing, and their differential effectiveness in 
shaping A^iewer attitpdes. Humor was indicated » as an 
important component for achieving vifewer attention to 
public service announcement messages. 
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lN environmental ee)ucati6n evaluation 

7- ■•• ■ : , ■ • / 

/ . ' J « . Dean Bl Bennett 

■ \ V / • T- ■ ■ 

Mirechr, Maine environmental Education Project, 111 West Main Street, Yarmouth, Mame 04096 




^ IS-mjnute^snae presentation /described a highly 
Fa typical enwonmental education 
^ce unit at the junior high school 
A research de^^tK^as employed which used^^ 
experimentatand control groujpfs with pre- and post-te^ti^g 
of randomly selected half-group^. TpMhi:^ev§EiaWe$test 
were thinking skills^ in environmental investigation, 



Jcont 

/2-week leaT 
' level. 



ey;aluation-problem' identification and problem-solving. 

Results indicated that environmental education learning 

experiential) contribute within the e2(isting-tnlmculum 
^^^-the developntent of a student^aBifity to evaluate his 
__envjroiiment and participate more successfully in the 

problem-solving process. • \ 



VALUE ^ARIFlCATIOr)! SHEETS- 
aJstRATEGY FO^l ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCAtlON 



Ray £• Quinn 



A$$i$hni Professor, Wildlife and Fisheries Sciences, Texai A&M University^? KyleRoad, Cpllege 
Station, Texas- -77840 



The us^ of Value Sheets is one of several valuing, 
technique^ described by Raths, Harmin and Simon jn thjfeir 
book Vaiuisand Teachifig^The yalue^sheets themselves consist 
of a statement of fact. an^J/or , opinion plus a series of 
questions. The technique f6r using them is usually as some 
for of "discussion starrer" in a class. 



Twenty of these value sheets were developed around a 
theme "Focus on Environmental Values" for a study done in 
South-central Texas. A description of „the strategy 
employed was presented. Copies of the valufe sheets upon 
request. 



CdNBVIUNICATING ATTITUDES AND ETHICS 

TO YOUTHS 

: ' \ Phyllis 5. Busch 

' : Author, Ledurer and ConsuUant, Conklin' Hill, Standfordville, New York 12581 



^ To CQiximunicate besj is'to teach best. This does not n^an 
a prespn^iSttion "pf facts, but' a creation of settings w^ere 
' • there is ^n opportunity for fche learner to perform, to do, to 
^become involved with concrete materials, since concepts 



arise out of 9uch actions with objects and not from the 
objects themselves. Lea^t ef fective'is the telling of what are 
the "proper" environmental attitudes^ ethics, values. 
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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF 
ATTFTljoE CHANGE 



Ricliard Evans 



Associate Professor of MamgemenI, Syracuse Univ^ity, Syracuse, New York ^3210 



The subject of attitude chaftg^s of interest since if 
attitudes can be changed,' then, with a fair degree of 
probability . behavior can also Se Nnodtfied./ /Such a 
relationship has a wh61e range of impRcations/for those 
interested in conservation. The linkage bibhveen attitude 
and behavior /is by no means direct. Nfevi^theless, the 
linkage is predictable and manageable [3, 4]. 

As the basic focusTof this paper is attitude chang^t will be 
useful at this stage to review the theory behind the subject. 
The assumption is made in this paper that attitude oiange 
occurs due to the theory of Cognitive consistency [6]. This 
says in effect that people need consistency in their 
psychological set. JDne^ psychological set or cognitiveN 
structure consists of such variables as beliefs, values, 
t^rms, evaluations^ and behaviors. When a condition exjgts 
that cause s^ inconsiste ncy, the individual searches, for a 
balance aTfiong the variables. In the process of striving for 
consistency of balance certain variables may change: two 
are: attitude and bcfhavior. It should be pointed out that 
attitude art^ beha\d<Mv cJumge-are^nIj^_tWQ_m£^ 
resolving inconsistency — o^ers exist 

The construct attitude Cmtsist? of three dimensions "or 
components IlO]. The affective 3u^ten«i^^^^efers to the 
evaluation of an object In terms of its being good-badf-the 
coggi^e dimension focuses oaJhe-facl ief whicl rone^has^ 
tQ^A^B^a^^^ectr-OTd-the behavioral^ 
one's predispd5i#io^ to act towards a given^^eetrJChese 
three dim^ensions are actually three ways to measure the 
construct attitude. In the past, studies have often focused on 
the affective component of an attitude. In' this study both 
the affective and the cognitive components will be 
measured. 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to 
determine if attitudes may *be changed towards a 
conservation topic through the use of a selected message. 

Attitude Formula and Hypothesis 

The Fishbein attitude formula [3] was used in this study. 
It reads as follows: i 

n \ 



discuss tl^iffer^t interpretations of the FishbHn fqi-mula 
dr other mmh-dimen^ional models. It will suffice to say [12] 
that the mvlmKiimensional models ^ffer some advantages 
over, the uniH^hnensional attitude scales which essentially 
measure ovef^^ like-dislike. The uni-dimensional 
instruments offervsfemie measurfemerit efficiencies and they 
provide a summar^rsof one component of the attitude 
construct. On the l^^er hand, , the multi-dimensional 
models not only nui^urp ^mnflo fKan nn<^ sM-ifn/^a 
component but also the?^ 



to each attribute or con 



ire ^mOi-y than one attitude 
^Ive the attachment of weights 



of the subject being 



studied. In this^investigation)\a$^^ are stiidying the act of 
littering or pollution?, the cons^iiences of this subject are 
quantified, or in other words, wlMhtecf. 

In this study the following hypotheiiiis was tested: pre-test 
attitude equals ppst-test attitude. ^ 



liodcirogy 
Ejects. Th( 



.^^^^_^^_ifi-SttgeCTsj:on5iSted ot IMNundergraduate v 
-^^^st3ud^nSTS^;;;th^^ of Man^^gemen)jk at Syracuse^ 
-<rDiliversity . Thep?e=:test4nvolved 58 students ai^d the post^^ 
-test contained 63 students. ^\ 



Procedure. Subjects were selected and aniityz* 
different stages— Stage 1 and Stage 2. / 

^TZS^ge-J^^jnvolved belie? collection^ \nd 
construcfidrn^Shis-^haserthesubjects-weri^ 




' a I I 
i=l 

where: A = the attitucie tlvvard some act a 

fi. = belief i,^ that is, the probal?ility that a fnVolves a 
consequence i 



= an evaluation of i. 



It y/as me^ioned previously that both the affective 'and 
cognitive components would be uSed in this Study. This 
refers to Bj and aj* irt the above formula. Bj and aj are.^ 
measured in this investigation according to the dictates of 
the basicFishbein model. The compoftents of the Fishbein 
formula have been ope rationalized in different ways and a 
dispute currently e)jists regarding their Interpretation. As 
ah example, Bass and Talarzyk U] view beliefs in terms of 
importance rather than as a concept that involves 
probability. However^ it is not the purpose of this paper to 



wfty^tfieirvisited a hational parfelThvother words, 
asked to indicate what i (belief) they felt Was associa 

o (national park). A frequen5ydistrib«4torrxrflhe^ . 

constructed and the top IZwereselected for inclusion intHe 
message. ' 
The message content primarily involved beliefs. In the* 
, message the> s'trength of the beliefs was reduced. An 
example statement would be that littering will adversely 
affect fishing and photography, fishing and photography 
being beliefs strongly associated with the object o. In 
addition to belief strength information, the message also 
cpntained some balanced statement data regarding littering* 
or pollution in general. ' 

Stage 2 of the experiment involved a one-group pre-test- 
po^t-test experimental design.. The pre-test qijestionnaire 
measured attitudes and behavioral mtention. One week 
^ later the same respondents were pt-esented; with the 
message and the post-test. The pre-test and the post-test 
were identical. ^ - 

Variable Operationalization. The operational definitions 
g^hat were used in the study may be stated as follows:- 

^ 1. Attitude / ^ . o 

The basic formuja for the^attittide measure was the 
Fishbein Modrf^that was discussed previously*' In 
terms of the belief component the subjects were asked 
to indicate on a semantic differential type scale to 
what degree they felt the act of littering In a rfational 
park was rational, unpleasant, harmful, etc. An 11- 
boint^cale was used with the dipolar statements of 
low and high. The sam;^ type of rating scale was used 
for the evaluative component, the exception being 
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that the dipolar statements were good and bad. The 
attitude score of each respondent was determined by 
multiplying the belief and evaluative component for 
eac^ act consequence and. then summing the results. 

2« Behavioral Intention i 

This construct was measured by asking respondents 
to indicate the probability of littering on each visit to a 
national park. The scale in increments of 5 went from 
0 to 100. ' 

Results " , 

The results of the study are depicted in Table 1. 

Table 7. Mean Score Changes in Attitude Behavior 



Behavioral Variable Pre-test Post- test t-test 



Attitude Behavior 141il 
* Significant at the 45 level. 



124.9 



1.10* 



The hypothesis mentioned previously was rejected. The 
attitude score changed from the pre^test to th^ post-test. 
The reduction in the attitude score signifies a positive 
change relationship. This means, in other Words, ^\at the « 
attitude of the subjects tipward the act of littering or 
pollution decreased after they received the message. \ 

The level o^ significance was higher than what is usu^Uy 
considered normal. However, this wag an exploratory sTtudy 
^ and statistical significance was not one of the primary^x 
objectives. The results of a study may be considered from ' 
the standpoint of statistical significance and operational 
significance Il3]. In terms of statUtical- significance this 
study was rather weak* -^However, with respect to 
operational significance the results of the study were ' 
important. 

Discuif^ion 

The most significant finding in this study is that for a 
given stimulus attitude behavior changed. It is surmised" 
that the atti tude^onstruc t^^ofiherefSpondents^hang^d^ 
to a reduction in the belief level of the resploirHerits. In other 
words, the message containing belief rediiction signs caused 
the respondents to^re-assess their positions with respect to 
the rationality, pleasantness, 'cleanliness, falseness, 

» honesty, etnicalness, harmfulness, lawfulness, 

/ acceptability, and saf eness of the act of pollution or littering. 
The re-assessment of the subjects' positions resulted in a 

, decrease of the attitude construct As mentioned '< 
previously, consistency theory may^be used to explain the 
attitude change. McGuire (1966) has suggested that, 
inconsistency may be produced ,by presenting the 
respondent with new information and that inconsistency 
may be reduced through different modes [7]. One of these 
modes'is a change in attitude. . 

The significance of developpig an atti^t^ide change is that 
attitudes-relate toTbehavior and by changing attitudes cge 
can also change behavior. In this study, the inference is that 
a change in attitude will produce a change in littering or 
pollution behavior intention. Previous studies have 
indicated' that attitude scores calculated on the basis of 
ipfiulti-dimensipnal multirattribute measures are 
significantly related to behavior or behavioral intention [0, 

, TP). In this .study,, the' correlation coefficient was 
approximately .50. 7his is not as high as has been reported 
ill other studies [4]. The behavioral intention score of the • 

I respondents changed from 19.7 to 15.3 (t-test = 1.07 
significant at the .15 level). Figure 1 graphically indicates the 
linkage betwjeen the message, attitude, and behavioral 
fntentitfn.; ' 



Figure 7* if he ^nkage Between Message* 
Attitydes, and Behavioral Intention 



Message 
(Belief ReducHon) 





Attitude 




Behavioral 






1 Intention 
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Cognitive consistency theory may also be used to explain 
the chan/ge in behavioral intention that took place as a result 
of ^he attltt^^c.chatige. In other words, in ordei* to maintain 
consistency . or balance after . a message with new 
information, attitudes and behavior may need to change to 
become congruent With the message. As mentioned\ 
previously, the linkage between attitude and behavior is not^ 

^ direct, yet it does appear to ^exist. It i^ hypothesized that 

. attitudes and behavioral intention are related, but in order 
to make the relationship ^ven more predictable referent 

'behavior and various situational factors should also /be 
considered. In this investigation it was shown that attitudes 
and behavioral intention are linked, Which suggests that the 
"act" of behavioral intention is providing a degree of 
reinforcement. A higher correlation coefficient between 
attitudes and behavioral intention may have been produced 
if the reinforcement of the linkage was stronger [2]. 
{leferent behavior refers* to the norm set by one's social 
group or groups. Generally speaking, at the present time 
pollution reductiop has social approval. Therefore, this* 
factor would contribute to the relationship^ between 

' attitudes and behavioral intention. Situational factors; that 
contribute to the relationship would include such variables 
as the time dimension, the availability of disposal units, and 
induced resistancis'tolSihStige [5]. It should be pointed out 
that a change in behavioral intention is* not the same as 
actiial behavior. ActXial behavior is a function of behavioral 
intention and various nonpredict^ble situational factors [8]. 
It should be mentioned;-h6wever, that actual behavior and 
i>ehavioif^l intenffon often have a high correlation [4, 3l.^ 

^_Jnxosc^ii^^;th#wltte^^ those interested in 

ConseVVa^fiSfHs that it suggests that one form of behavior^ 

^liamelyjittenng or pollution^ may be ^ntroHed. Granted 
this wasonl^C^n e>cploratory stu(^y ahci Citxe should not 
generalize, yet it^lndicates that attitudes can be measured 
and thanged.and tha^ attitudes and behavior2il intention 
relate. " ■ 

Summary - ° 

The subject of attitude change was investigated in this 
study. A message that involved belief reduction was 
constructed and administered to the respondents.vAttitude 
changed significantly. It was surmised that the attitude 
change came about as a result of the desire of the subject to 
maintain cognitive consistency* Attitude change Was also, 
linked to behavioral intention ci}^nge. ^he theory of 
cogpiitive consistency was also used tb explain this latter 
linkage. In explaining the attitude-behavioral intention 
• interdependence, one may also consider the factors of 
reinforcement, referent behavior, and various situational 
elements. In general, the study, even though it was^v 
exploratory, provided some useful insights on howattitudes 
and behavioralmtention may be changed. 
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-V WHY ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

FAIL TO EDUCATE 

<i * Gerald Schneider 

Environmental Consultant^ 1520 Gridley Lane, Silver Spring, Maryland 20902 



Continued degradation in environmental quality 
suggests that environmental education has been largely 
unsuccessful. Educational efforts pf environmental 
organizations have failed by concentrating on content and 
neglecting educational processes: relying on information 
alone to alter behavior, confusing education with 
propaganda, and confusing conflictspf special interests vyith 



public concerns. Corrective strategies include greater public 
involvement in environmental decision-making, separating 
special interest from public environmental concerns, 
seeking voluntary lifestyle change to achieve objectives of 
environmentalists through behavior exaliiiiiation, and 
more personal contact between environmental 
organizations and the public. 



SYSTEMS' APPROACH: A VALUE ORIENTED 
"GOODS, SERVICES AND EFFECTS" 
APPROACH TO E*«IVIRONMENTAL USE 

Gilbert Banner 

Environmental Consultant, 32 West M^in Street, Cortland, New York 13045 



Environmental education reduires a viewpoint that 
recognizes the importance or process ana dynamic 
relationships without which environmental problems 
cannot be understood. This dynamic and holistic viewpoint, [ 
often called an ecological approach, recognizes the^hanging ': 
relationship of things over time. 

In the larger scientific and humanistic knowledge areas, 
academic specialization has created difficulty in viewing^ 
problems in their entirety and has developed/a! 
communication, problem that makes interdisciplinary 
c500P|pration difficult. / ' 

There is developing a new viewpoint, general systems' 
theory, to help Bridget this communication gap asAvell as 
supply a framework for a more holistic viewpoinb6f man's 
knowledge and problems* / 

This paper presents an approach to man's use of 
resources, a "Goods, Services arid Effects" approach that is 
holistic and dynamic and consistent with the general 



systems' theory viewpoint. At the same time, general 
systems' theory provides a framework for a taxonomy or set 
of categories of environmental concepts. Concepts of 
resources use is onj? category. Thus, this paper has fliree 
parts: an introduction to some principles of general systems' 
theory, categories of environmental concepts consistent 
with general systems' theory, and a "Goods, Services, 
Effects" approach to environmental education or resources 
use problem solving. 

It is hoped that this framework will be helpful to teachers 
and curriculum workers by providing a rationale that helps 
communication across discipline lines. 

A general systems' theory orientathm toward 
environmental education may help educator^rganize the 
many environmental concepts and the "overkill" of 
environmental materials and infornmion. There is a 
communication problem created hyAhe many specialists' 
; viewpoints on environmental matws. 



.Environmental problems are a mixture of bio-physical 
'And social relations ind processes in a human values setting. 
Each specific problem has its own unique mixture of parts 
whose imjfertance or relevance to the whole and to each 
other varies as the boundaries of the problem change under 
different perspectives. The probleiti itself can be^Kangedo^ 
defined differently- as the Viewpoint changes^ ; ^ 

A-wet area, a mixture of open water, marsh and swamp, a 
fifvv blocks from the. center of a city may be seen simply as a 
complex of bio-physical interactions aod processes with a 
given physical boundary. Its systems or parts havQ, a specific 
importance when this ar^a is seen as an open water surface 
to. be saved from 4evelopment. Its parts ar« different when 
viewed as a combination of vvater,«marsh,'and swamp for 
biology class stud)(^area. It is di^rent and more complex 
when ^viewed as a mixture of w^K^rea and dry, whose 
potential can be developed both for school use and public 
education and recreation becausir of its location near the 
center of the city, ^ 

The sainc tio^physigal aspects of the area taK© on 
different values if the area is considered only for a single 
school's use, for use by the entire school system, or as a 
regiondlwviron mental center for a larger area. It obviously 
has additional values as.part.of the city's recreational 
facilities. Each change in potential Use of the area (^^ng^s 
the relative importance of the parts. 
. Each discipline or profession separates out those parts the 
specialists consider their territory of knowledge and 
competence. They often take as given the human value 
setting of the problem. The solutions they offer to the 
problem are only appropriate to the problem as they have 
defined it. 

The educator may find helpful, then, an approach that is 
holistic and that puts emphasis on relations and interactions 
of the parts — an appi^ach that emphasizes defining the 
boundaries of the problem and raises^always the question of 
potential uses ana^values, and the effects of choices. 

The scope of environmental education extefids from 
consideration of specific local needs' such as local citizen 
awareness about meeting minimum quality standards, for 
air, water and waste disposal in their community^ to the 
philosophical speculation on the meaning of "quality of life 
concept." This scope includes consideration or value 
systems, criteria for the design of quality environment, 
speculation on appropriate population numbers and 
appropriate population location relative to resource 
potentials, and methods of measuring the effectiveness of 
the human environmental design by public health 
stahdards/^ both physical and psychological. 

The educator goes a step further. He asks hbw to teach 
the above while considering the developmental sequence in 
learning. 

There is general agreenient^hat environmental problems 
must be viewed in a holistic manner; that is, one must 
consider all the interrelated factors that are relevant to an 
environmental problem. There is no question that 
environmental problems are broader than the traditional 
academic disciplines and professions. At the same time the 
specialized expertise of these disciplines and professions is 
required for problem solving and environmental design. 

A comprehensive viewpoint or framework is required 
within which limited or restricted expertise can be 
holistically (Oriented or coordinated and also a framework 
within which limited or restricted problems ^an be oriented 
^ to the larger environmental design. A "systems' "approach 
offers this broad framework, one/ that can lead to holistic 
understanding. 

Human perceptions simplify the complexity of the 
universe by a breakdown into parts or things. The systems 
approach id a viewpoint or ordering of these things, seeing 



the total environment as made up of systems ajid their 
^nviroiynents. It emphasizes the interdej^endence'of parts, 
the holistic nature of the universe and the human use of this 
universe. , r < . ' 

Environmental concepts offered to the educator are 
many, ajrtd at different levels of sophistication and 
complexity. 'Each discipline has its own lists, specific to the 
disdpline's viewpoint, of environmental issues. Each 
discipline has its own levels of abstraction, reqi^ed by its 
areas of interest and research. These different viewpoint's 
pose the problem of communication amongst the disciplines 
themselve^ as well as between the disciplines and the 
educator attempting to fuse these viewpoints. For teaching 
<md curriculum construction the same comprehensive 
framework or viewpoint that is needed for . general 
understanding is also required if the educator is to translate 
these concepts to different age levels, teaching conditions, 
subject specialization, etc. ^ 

While teachers or schools may prefer not to stress or offer 
systems' approaches as sucn, what \is offered in 
environmental education should be consistent with the 
nature -of the unfverse and the nc^ture of environmental 
problems. 

The tefm ' system" is used in many ways. We will use the 
term tojdescribe units^of organization or niaterials, energy 
and information. Each unit or system has an"en vironment," 
thajt which affects or is affected by the system. 

We are concerned with the place of humans in the 
univ^se, first as a biological species, and with the survival 
of the species, and then.we are concerned with the human 
condition of "well being" or ''happiness." The quest for^ 
quality envii;onment is a human-created value or goal- 
seeking behavior. To avoid the issues involved with human 
frailty, we will assume a \^alue judgment that all human kind 
is one and should survive as a species, and tbat all humans 
should share equitably in whatever good life is possible. Our 
orientation then is toward the human use of the universe, 
the environment that humans must adapt to, or change or 
create to maintain "quality living" or "happiness" beyond 
mere survival. 

With this human orientation, we will define sy stents, 
general systems' theory, a general systems' viewpoint, and 
the- relevance of this viewpoint for environmental 
education. 

System 

A system is a describable set or numbeT of parts or things 
that interact or have special relations such that the whole 
has qualities different than the component parts. To define 
or describe a system implies the ability to describe the 
bounoaries of the system. We can separate the system from 
its environment, or surroundings that are relevant to the 
system, by defining "environment" as the surroundings of 
the system from which and to which energy, matter, or 
information pass across the systems' boundaries. We define 
a specific system and its environment by including all that 
affects or is affected by this energy, material or information 
transfer across the system's boundary. Both a system and its 
environment are defined by human thinking for human 
purposes, and can vary as the human perspective varies. 

General Systems' Theory 

. General systems' theory or organisation theory is the 
body of principles or commonalities underlying all 
organization of energy, matter and information. The 
universe is viewed as a process of organization of 
interacting parts, little systems combining to become more 
complex systems, etc, 

The purpose of general systems' theory is to develop 
these principles or characteristics of systems so that this 
ccmimonality will help communication across lines of 
interest. It ia assumed tnat common understandings will aid 
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research and policy to more productive ends. 

At the same time that general systems' theory has been 
developing and with mutual interaction, there has occurred 
the development oif cybernetics; systems' analysis, 
informatiort theory^ eftc, the development of quantifying 
techniques and cojraipUtersimulation and their application in 
research and problem solving. 

We are concerned in this paper only with the general 
systems' viewpoint, not these qujjintifying specializations 
and their techniques. ^ 

We are not concerned in this paper with systems' delivery; 
that i&, the specific social systems that have evolved or have 
been invented to satisfy human needs, such as the political 
and economic systems, the delivery of health services, 
education, etc. 

How does the systems'" viewpoint differ from the 
"Ecological" approach? In one sense there is no difference. 
5ome ecologists have a systems' viewpoint before general 
systems' theory developed. They were concerned with the 
dynamics of natural and social systems and had'hn holistic 
viewpoint toward environmental problems and 
environmental resources. They saw energy and time and 
the quality of the environment as basic considerations. They 
saw the conflict between propulation numbers and<juality of 
life, the problem of exponential growth. They w^re 
environmentalists ahead of the times. 
J For most people, howeve^r, the ecological approach means ^ 
recognition of interdependence of the biophysical and social 
forces, the "Web of Life" idea. But it is geared mostly to the 
human effects on the natural environment. Most people 
recognize pollution problems in urban affairs, but do not 
usually consider Social problems and even less do they 
consider the psychological environment of the individual. 

A general systems' approach goes beyond the biophysical 
aspects of the environment and includes the social and 
paychological systems as well. Fundamentally, it v^ews the 
universe as made up of systems and their environments 
described Or defined for human understanding. It 
Emphasizes boundaries of^systems and of environments. 
This viewpoint is more conducive to a holistic view of 
human problems whether they are those of 4he biophysical 
environment, the social or cultural environment or the^, 
individual or psychological environment. Implicit in a total 
approach that consider^ social systems is consideration of 
value systems. The emphasis on systems means emphasis 
on system boundaries. The emphasis on social systems 
raises the questions of purpose, goals and values. 

Environmental understanding and problem solving must 
be as holistic as environmental problems are holistic. Yet 
most sources of information are not holistically oriented. 
The education of most teachers has been specialized and is 
fragmented. This is the result of the following historical 
conditions: 

First, the academic and professional world is specialized in 
interests and research. 

Second, the public agencies with an interest in 
environment have specific and limited responsibilities and 
interests. 

Third, private industries and organizations in the political 
and economic market place promote their limited interests. 

Fourth, in all these groups, the individual members hold a 
wide range of politicaland economic beliefs which affect the 
definition of environmental problems, affect what is 
considered relevant affect what are considered 

acceptable solutions. The groups as groups, present a wide 
spectrum of beliefs. 

This varied information is presented to teachers who 
themselves are the product of the same fragmented and 
specialized knowledge and training. Teachers also have a 
wide range of political and economic preferences*. Teachers 
also have a wide range of educational philosophies and 



learning theories. Thus, each teacher has a unique 
individual viewpoint whicU acts as filter for the information 
"Overkill" cited above. 

Finally, the teacher as an mdiyidual must communicate 
with peers who also are trained specialists who have had 
equally^ individual exposure to the information and 
knowledge indicated. 
, The end product, the educational experience offered 
students, can only be as relevant as the framework of ideas 
used to construct this educational experience. Evaluation of 
. the curriculum materials and experiences offered, 
evaluation of the materials available from the many sources 
listed, and evaluation of the student end product, what has 
been learned, can be no more relevant than the same 
framework on which all have been constructed. 

A general systems' theory organization theory 
viewpoint can help organize this overkill of information and 
help evaluate materials and learning experience for holistic 
relevance. Again, I stress we are interested in a viewpoint 
toward the universe around us, a Viewpoint that will help 
communication across all these specialized lines listed. We 
are not concerned with the quantifying tool^and techniques 
required for systems' analysis and computer, simulation, 
methods that some jdisciplines are using...^€€tivety in 
research and^problem 'sblvmg: Generaf systems' theory 
underlies these techniques^, and helps understand what 
these specialists are doing, but ourprimary interfest is with a 
viewpoint that will help communication across the many 
boundaries of knowledge and expertise that exist. . 

General Systems' Concepts ^ 

The following general systems' principles are of two 
kinds. The first three underly all system organization and 
the following three are social system principll^s underlying 
the human use of the environment as resources. " 

(1) The universe can be viewed as a set of systems. A 
system is an organization of parts having a structure or 
order such that the whole has qualitative differences from 
the quality of the parts. These qualitative differences ate 
due to the interaction or relationship of the parts and in this 
sense a system is more than the sum of its parts. A system, 
as an organization of energy, matter and information can be 
described at a moment in time, or as a process^ over time. 
That a system can be cijescribed or defined implies 
boundaries that can be described, across which energy, 
matter, and information can move to and from the 
surrounding environment. 

(2) The universe can ' be described as a hierarchy of 
systems. Systems have evolved to different levels of 
complexity by the interaction of existing systems o^er time. 
This complexity has reached a point where living systems 
have become self-regulating and self-adapting to changes in 
their environments as wellas changing the environment. 

Human social systems have evolved still further and can 
be described as goal-creating as well as goal-seeking 
systems. , 

In the biophysical systems the hierarchy of complexity 
appears organized or can be described as systems made of 
sets of simpler systems. This box within box or inclusion 
principle or organization; atom, molecule, living cell, living 
species, forest, etc., describes an increase in complexity 
along with an increase in system instability, with greater 
adaptability to environmental change. 

Living systems have evolved mechanisms for survival and 
can be called purposive systems fn the sense that this 
complexity has achieved adaptability through the genetic 
machinery for those systems tftat have survived. \ 

Social system hierarchy, once past the biological level o1f\ 
the individual and breeding group, does not follow the 
inclusion of principle. 

Social system hierarchy exists, but not in the sense of 
determinate sets of levels. There exists, on the biological 
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level, individu«|l genetic coding for individual development 
and some group behaviors; hojvevSr, adaptation to 
' changing environment, both human organizational change, 
and change of the environment, are' not genetically 
determined but culturally ^nd/or humanly invented. 

(3) Living systems . have developed "feedback" 
mechanisms for maintaining steady states or fot changing 
the system to adapt to changes in the environment. Social 
systems can invent these mechanisms as well as deliberately 
change the environment to meet social system goals. If the 
adaptation m^/chanisnt cannot change the system as fast as 
the environment changes, the system may be disrupted or 
destroyed. . r u 

/ (4) Thc^biosphysical systems of the universe are the life 
support systems for the human species. We look at these 
systems as resources for human use. If" complexity of 
systems hasiead to survival effectiveness, then tne human 
standard of measurement for optimum corajplexity of living 
systems is that system which provides the largest energy or 
matetial conversion useable or harvestable, and 
maintainable over time for human use. 

is) The social systems or organizations are human 
inventions for surviving in jhe'Bip-Physical environment. 
We can measure the eftfcctivenfess of human social 
organization by its movemlnt toward goals determined 
through human invented value systems. If the goals are 
"survival" and "happiness," then the maintenance of the 
^ natural bio-physical support base and the creation of human 
environments that can lead to "happiness" are the minimum 
measures of effectiveness. 

(6) Problem solving or design must consider all relevant 
systems. System^ have boundaries, naturally determined of 
evolved in the bio-physical systems, man-made in the socio- 
cultural systems. It* follow*^ that designing, planning, or 
problem solving must understand the interrelationship of 
systems amd sub-systems, so that ^11 systems and parts, are 
considerecf that are within the problem 'boundaries. An 
understahding of the relationship of the part or systems 
involved in the problcnx may determine the relevant 
boundaries of the problem. 

Categories of Concepts ^ 

The array of concepts presented to the educator varies in 
language, complexity ana level of abstraction. It is desirable 
that a comprehensive set of categories be available as a 
checklist so that teaching experiences cover the wide variety 
of areas involved in environmental problems. The following 
categories are consistent with general system theory: 

(1) General system concepts: these have been covered 
(Interdependence, web of life, life support systems, 'quality 
environment, community, identity or personality, etc). 

(2) Resource inventory: descriptive state of different 
aspects of th^ Earth system as resources of use to man 
(Geologic and geographic heterogeneity of Earth's bio- 
physical systems, climate, minerals, land and water masses, 
etc.). 

o (3) System dynamics: process of change, growth and 
development, etc. (Entropy and negentropy, input and 
^putput, feedback mechanisms, kinds of systems, etc., 
. ecofogi^l succession, productivity, disruption.). 

(4) Living system requirements: Individual, species, 
group, etc. Weeds, tolerances.). 

(5) Social system requirements: Community. (Needs, 
habitat, property.). 

^ (6) Individual human requirements: Identity, integrity. 
^ (Individual development, creativity.). 

(7) Values and value changes: Imperfections or desired 
changes'of goals or of institutional arrangements of political 
and economic systems. (Social responsibility, stewardship, 
future generations, etc/), ^ 

(8) Resource use concepts underlying design or planning 
or problem solving (To be expanded in next section.). 



(9) Systems' delivery: ^Policy, administration and 
management concepts (Criteria for quality environment, 
environmental impact, technological assessment; carrying 
capacity, etc.). 

Environmental Use Framework ' ^ ^ 

From ^mystems' viewpoint the environment- is the 
system's si5?ounding area with which it interacts. Sinc(| we 
are looking at the human use of the environment, the ternjs 
environment 'and resouf^e^ can be interchanged. The 
system we are defining, then, varies from, that of an 
individual to all hufnan kind, and the env^ironment varies 
from the perceptions of an individual through ever 
increasing spatial areas to^he entire useable universe. 

It is helpful to divide the environment into three major 
sub-sections to see Man's place in the whole and how man 
uses the environment. Each of these three parts has sub- 
parts "with their own set of concept's. 

(1) Bio-physical systems; Life support systems^ required 
for man's survival from Man-uge standpoint,,^ energy, 
materials and space use, • 

(2) Socio^cultural systems; The interaction of man to man- 
and to the environment tocreAand move towards goals of 
survival and individual happiness. ^ 

(3) Individual systems; The development of the individual 
within socio-culttiral systems to unique potentials for 
individual happiness. This includes creativity and social 
responsibility, v L ' , ^. « 

The bio-physical^ys\etns need no breakdown here. Most 
work has been dorie in determining the systems and their 
interrelations. 

' The Socio-cultural system can bedivided into three parts: 

(1) The existing culture or cultures; value' systems, 
behavior patterns, institutions ^nd control mechanisnis. We 
have to recognize the present state of things. For^ 
understanding change, we must know what has been and 
what could be, but action must start from what conditions 
presently exist. * 

(2) The political system;, the process of group decisions 
maintaining or changing parts, 1 and 3, (Objective of 
freedom and justice.)^ 

(3) The economic system; choosing resource uses^and 
distributing the results^ (Objective equity and efficiency.) 

For simplification, we may ^ say we have a two-part? 
economy, a public an3 private\ sector, the public sector'' 
making decisions by the vote (part 2) and the private sector 
making decisions by dollars in the market. 

The interactions of the thf^ systems determine 
resources or environment uses. 

"Goods Services and Effects'' Framework for Use of the 
Environment 

Man lives in and uses the environment. In this sense - 
environments are resources for man. Resources are the 
parts of the environment that man has use for%iid can use. 
While he uses and changes or destroys some resources, he 
creates others. From the use of any environ menLwe get 
goods and services. With the choices of Use^e get 
disservices or effects, (The economist's goods and blhis, or 
benefits and costs, externalities, pollutions, etc.) 

' (1) Goods are the material things removed or jnov^le 
from an environment. (Food crops, logs, nuts, mined 
minerals, oil, gas, etc., water for use elsewherel| \ 

(2) Services are the uses of the environment ^r its own 
characteristics. 

a. Productive services. The environment may produce 
crops to be removed as goods.^Forest for wood, game, 
nuts,) (grassland for game, meat, etc.), (sO|ils for 
agriculture crops,) (lakes or streams for fish, bdayer), 
(water for irrigation,) ^ 
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Protective use. Water supply, habitat for biological 
forms, buffer for park. 
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f. 



Recr^^tionaf use. Forest for hiking, snow-mobiling, 
natural history study. 

Research use. | 

Aesthetic use, scenery, wild experience. ' 

Preservation for ov^^n uniqueness. Historical relicS/ 
wonders of nature, as Grand Canyon, or redwoods, 
etc. ,> » 

g. ^ Use as space for man's artifacts. Dams, reservoirs, 
roads^ cities, airports, harbors, etc. 

(3) Disservices, effects or cost of use. These are the 
effects on the environment or on other environments (or 
systems) that limit or damage thdir potential uses, or 
continuation ^of the system. 

a. Natural disservices such as fire, storm erosion, flood 
that should be recognized in use of an environment. 
This implies recognition of system variation^ such as 
climatic and Weather changes, etc., over time. 

b. Man-aggravated natural forces due to use. Increased 
. flood damage due to increased run-off and artifacts in 
flood.t)Iain„ increased erosion, upset of bio-systems by 
control measures, etc. 

Man^invented pojlutions, radiation^ nondegradable 
chemicals, etc. 

Loss of potentials where choices are* irreversible, 
extinction of species, eco-systems, etc., or where costs 
are prohibitive, airport from prime forest or 
agriculture land. 

^conohiic ^^.and .political ^ decisions that damage 
^ community or human habitat as well as individual 
health and psychic well being. ^ 

Individual decisions that affect the potential of 
individual. ^ 

^Conceptis of Use of an Environment 

The use of an environment can he any mix of'goods, 
. services, and effects. The following* concepts should be 
cbnsidered in evaluating the appropriateness of the choices 
made by man. These concepts underly problem solving on 
environmental issues. They underly the concepts 0f 
environmental impact and technological assessment. 

(l) Many uses, whatever its present state or condition. An 
area or environment has many potential uses for goods and 
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services. A forest can be used as forest or farm or airport. 

(2) Intensity oruse relative to natural systems. Thecnoice 
of use may leave the environment as it is, or develop or 
change aspects of the environment from natural sjfstems to 
completely man-made artifact. An area that is a, natural 
forest system can be changed to soil productive crop 
systems, and with increasing use of fertilizers and chemical 
controls and irrigation to hydroponics. The same forest can 
be converted to urban use and this toincreasing numbers of 
people per unit space, etc. <, . 

(3) Compatibility of uses. Potential uses are mutually 
compatible to incompatible. A redwood forest cannot be 
used both as natural cathedral and so'urce of matchsticks. A 

' river can't be both sewer and trout stream, A forest can 
produce trees and be used for hiking; a stream can produce* 
fish, and be a source of drinl^ing water, etc. 

(4) Multiple use. Depending on the degree of 
compatibility of potential uses, the area of environment 
may be used for several resources ^f goods and services at 
the same time; e.g.^ forest and recreation, lake for fishing, 
boating and swimming. • ' 

(5) Priority of use. Because of incompatibility the 
potential choices of use must be based on a hierarchy of 
values for use. Stream floodplain for flood control, farming, 
park, junkyard or factory. This priority also is a function of 
system size and the^ total values of the system. A unique 
environment may be'unique from international national or 
loc^) level, (ocean beaches^ estuaries). 

(6) Substitutability. Choices of hierarchy value depend on 
scarcity of a particular resource or environment, 
irreversibility of use, and substitutabilityof resources. Is the 
resource used as a means or an end? A redwood forest as<i 
means, provides wool for matchsticks. There are s«bfl?11tute 
htateriaTs, A redw^ forest as an end, is trees for 
inspiration. They are unique and once gone cannot be 
replaced for many generations. There is no substitute. They 
are unique not.onlyon the west coast but for the world. 

^To Txfake choices," by whatever political or economic 
system, requires an inventory of potential resources or 
environments. This changing potential determines 
potential objectives. / 

This introductory framework is consistent with a systems 
aPProachto problem solving or design and should be helpful 
for unSimanding and teaching environmental knowledge. 
Hopefully it is a consistent framework to which can be 
added information from the many academic disciplines, 
especially the social Sciences. ' 
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The Science Division of Northeast Missouri State 
University has provided active instruction in Environmental 
Studies for 495 teachers. The utilization of Environmental 
Studies materials from the American Geological Institute 
has provided ^ mechanism for moving from a more 
traditional classroom operation into learning situations 
based more on the psychological principles of Maslow and 
Rogers. The involved teachers and students wereevaluated 
by the same tests as those administered by the evaluators of 
the Environmental Studies Program at Boulder, Colorado. 
The sampling of 62 teachers indicated that the average ' 



utilization of environmental studies assignments was 27.8 
per year. The number of self-constructecj assignments 
given that were of theenvironmentalstudies'typewas 34.1. 

In another sampling of 78 teachers, an average of 26 
environmental studies assignments and 12 self-constructed 
environmental studies assignments were given to students. 

The conclusion is that the program has been a success in 
terms of teachers incorporating the study of the 
environment within their existing curriculum. To many of 
• the teachers, "ES" has become a way of life. 
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VALUES -CLARIFICATION STRATEGIES AS 
A MEANS TO OPEN COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE URBAN COMMUNITY 
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Assisiani Professor, Division of Environmental Education, School of Natural Re90urces, The Ohio 
State University, 124 West 17th AVenue, Columbu's, Ohio 43210 , 



Currently, there is little argument maJLthfe attitudinal 
value realm is a consideration of the environmental 
educator. The question seems to be one of "how" rather 
than "if" pne should work with valued in the classroom. ' 

Although there are numerous publications which include 
classroom strategies for working with values, few 
guidelines are available as to how to interrelate these 
techniques in a meaningful way with the specific objectives 
of an environmental program. It is relatively easy to present 
to students — from existing materials — the theory of value 
clarification, the impact a given set of valbps/has had 
' historically in the processes of making decisions, and the 
^ processes of participating in values darificatior^ activities. 

From this point on, the road becomes muddy , Assuming 
the students ^ have dutifully participated in a values 
" clarification activity, how does one relate this experience to 
the content and objective? of an Environmental education 
course? The nature of values activities can lead to extremely 
emotional and personal student statements creating 
situations that almost demand some sort of foltow-up; yet 
only vague references are made to the role of the 
teacher/ leader upon completioarof most va lues-da rific'htion'^ 
' strategies. How does the typical teacher, with a limited 
background* in psychology, turn the theory of values 
clarification jirxto practice? 

The purpose of this statement is to describe a project that 
° illustrates a use of values clarification iri the classroom to 
accomplish specific goals of an environmental education 
course. 

The ideas presented are an outgrowth of a growing 
c^cern that existing environmental education programs 
seem limited in urban areas. Discussions with departmental * 
colleagues, in-service, naturalists^ and public school 
envirorimental educators disclosed difficulties in working 
with city-bound residents. Reports from metropolitan park 
naturalists stated that, although a great numoer of park 
i}sers were urbanites, the city dwellers (and in particqlar, 
blacks) were participating only On a limited basis in 
established park programs. They preferred" to use the 
shelter houses and recreational fadlities rather than nature 
trails and centers. Teachers were also reporting difficulties 
in motivating urban school administrators, parents and 
students to include environmental education in the 
curriculum. 

In an effort to respond to these situations, faculty within 
Ohio State's School of Natural Resources began reviewing 
the environmental education pYogram and sharing 
observation^ to try to identify ways in which we might 
better understand and assist in solving the problem. We 
compiled the following information we felt might somehow 
be related? u ^ 

(1) Current Natural Resource student enrollment data at 
Ohio State disclosed that the vaSt majority of students 
were from rural and suburban communities. 
(University Enrollment Data, Robert Henne, SNR 
School Secretary.) J * ' 
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(2) Ohio State's School of Natural Resour^s philosophy of 
environmental education includes urbamponcerns, Wt 
none of the course offerings specifically iocused on 
urban environmental educ£ition. 

(3) Although several departments on campug offer course 
work focusing on sonie aspect of urban concerns, few 
Natural Resource students were choosing to enroll in 
them. Those that did were not^pverly enthusiastic as to 
the applicability of these courses to environmental 
education. 

(4) Initial survey data from a dissertation effort that 
assessed college students' attitudes toward 
environmental issues (Bowman, 1972) ipdicated that 
Natural Resource students' conceptg oi environment 
seemed to exclude urban ^reas; they thought of 
environment as being scenic, aesthetic, or "nature'' 
Oriented. 

(5) Individual conferences with cur^dnt students revealed 
that ^they realized they might be. working within/the 
urban perimeter upon graduation and were uncertain 
how they could begin to relate to urban people and their 
concerns. Some even expressed fear. 

Since I had served for the past yea^ as an educational 
consultant to-Head S^art Programs in Region V of the Office 
of Child Development, I was able to compile an additional 
list of observations from my experiences that might provide 
insights from a different perspective, 

(1) Discussions 'with urban Head Start personnel indicated 
they viewed the environment as being nature-oriented, 

J envitonmerrtal education as being restricted to mature- 
study, and did not consider this type of program 
relevant to their curriculum. In contrast, mo^t rural 
areas already had some sort of environment^il 
education-^usually outdoor education — btiilt into their 
curriculum components. \ 

(2) Although/ many of the urban programs were located 
near universities and colleges, there was a reluctance to 
entet' into any sort of cooperative arrangement with 
university personnel on any matter. (It should be stated 
that this negative attitude toward involvement with 
universities wa§ also true in rural programs.) 

(3) Repeated requests for consultant service from a local 
urban Head Start Program gave me an opportunity to 
conduct in-depth discussions with a variety of people 
from this urban area. Some sort of "trust" relationship 
had developed between us enabling us to work together 
in an open, genuine manner. It was explained that 
reluctance to%work with, "outsiders" stemmed from 
previous experiences which, in the view of Head Start 
personnel, had resulted in "people coming in and trying 
to use us to fulfill their own needs." However, on 
further qu^tioning, it became apparent that the Head 
Start people recognized the need for assistance in 
developing their goals and curriculum plan, but were 
not able to identify their specific areas of concern, 
furthermore, previous consultants had not been 



successful in assessing the needs of the program. 
Briefly, the Head Start people felt they needed help but 
didn't know what they needed help with and resented' 
suggestions that did not come from within their own 
* organization. 

From the above "bits and pieces" it was observed that 
repeated patterns existed that seemed to correspond to 
systems^^'^iscussed in existing literature on values 
clarifiration; more specifically, the Head Stat^t-people 
seemed to need direction in "thinking through theirvalues 
ipi order to assess their own needs and decide on a plan of 
action utilizing their new kncw^ledge" (Simon, 1972, p 21- 
.'22.) 

On the other hand. Natural Resource students seemed to 
need exposure to the diversity of attitudes and values 
systems that can exist in today's society and to develop an 
awareness that the success of their program may, at least in 
part, depend upon their skill in allowing their "clientele" to 
"think through their own values^ and weigh the^pros and 
cons and the consequences of variousalternatives (Simon, 
1972, p 20.) 

Although Natural Resource students had been exposed to 
values-clarification strategies, no one had attempted to 
demonstrate ways one can utilize values responses to 
develop a plan to meet .specific needs of a specific groupr ^ 
Students -tended to try to indoctrinate others to think as 
they did about environmental concerns without trying to 
unclerstand the values that other people might hold, and 
working from that point in providing their serVice. 

It was also recognized that we faculty in the School of 
Natural Resources were in fact guilty of the same type of 
methodology. We had been devoting our energies to' the 
teaching of empirical environmental management concepts^ 
and" assuming that oiir students would not Only come 
around to our way of thinking but be able to "spread the 
gospel"* successfully in their future work. This- plan 
apparently was having modea^ate success with people whose 
attitudes and values were similar, but was in trouble in areas 
where social-cultural needs differed. Attitudinal differences 
between the interpretive worker and/or environmental 
educator and his audience seemed to lead to a la^k of 
communication and loss of effectiveness in the 
environmental program. 

The remainder of this statement is an accounting of the 
implementation of a Natural Resource course offering 
. specifically designed to provide the student with diverse 
experiences to: 

(1) Increase his ability to recognize the social, economic and 
political factors which can affect the urban dweller's 
attitudes and values toward the environment. 

(2) Develop skill in assessing the urban dweller's special 
needs. 

(3) Develop skill in setting program objectives to meet 
these needs. 

(4) Implement an environmental program in the urban 
community. 

Help in choosing appropriate readings was enlisted from 
the Head Start personnel. They also volunteered to serve as 
^n experimental group for our students. 
:^ Values-clarification strategies were employed in both 
groups for comparative analysis. 

It was discovered that both groups were very similar in 
their responses to Roth's (1969) traditional ^success 
strategies and generally fit within his recorded percentages 
of people polled. A major difference on Question 5 emerged 
in responses to Simon's Personal Coat of Arms as follows: 

Natural'Resource students tended to choose to live in a 
natural setting if they had but one year to live and were 
granted success in whatever they chose to do. 




Head Start people predominantly chose to further their 
education and help poor people.' 

The overall analysis of the Personal Coat of Arms strategy 
showed that Head Start people tended to be more hpm^and 
community oriented than did the Natural Resource 
students. . ' c 

In an effort to clarify any misunderstanding referring to 
concepts of environment, the^Natural Resource students 
designed a questionnaire that was to elicit responses on 
"what one thinkiS of when he hears the word 
'environment'." A survey was conducted in two separate 
areas— one surrounding a pre-school center in the inner 
City^ and one surrounding a day-care center in a nearby * 
wealthy suburb. Responses were categorized using the Q- 
Sort techiiK}ue described^y^ WalkeF^nd-Le'V".(.194^^^ 
requires consensus oh placement of responses and 
efiminates those responses or categories in which some 
consensus was not reached. A panel was used .to place 
responses in the following categories: 

(1) People, social, economic condition. tFriends> family, 
neighbors, social conditions, churches, home, etc.) 

(2) Physical plant. (Buildings, streets, city services, dogs, 
proximity to schools and s'tores, etc.) ^ ^ 

(3) Nature. (Green space, trees, pollution, unpopulated, 
scenic, parks, etc.) 

(4) People and physical plant. 

(5) Don't know. 

8. 

Results indicated that inner-city residents tendecj to think 
of environment as being "people oriented"— that is, home, 
family, neighbors, services, schools, etc., while suBiirbanites 
viewed environment as being "nature oriented" — i.e., trees, 
ards, aesthetics, etc. It should be stated that the students 
ecame aware and announced that they believed their 
Concepts of environment were more closely related to those 
of the suburban area. 

Since there were some differences in concepts of 
environment between the two groups, it was hypothesized ^ 
that these differences might result ir\ differences in 
priorities or sets pf vaju§s in relation to environmental 
concerns. The studentslheVembarked on a'plan to identify 
the goals and objectives of the Head Start Program. Simon's 
Coat of Arms strategy was modified to clarify program 
values by changing the six questions to the following: ^ 

(1) What is the main service you are trying to provide to the 
Head Start child? . ' . 

%(2) What do you think youinprogram does best? 
(3> Who are you trying to reach through the Head Start 
Program? 

(4) What one thing would you like to see done to improve 
your program? ' , ° 

(5) Symbolize the optimum environment for your 
program. 

(6) What three wOrds would best describe what you would 
like to be said of the Head Start child? 

This modified version of the Coat-of-Arms strategy was 
utilized as a group effort in both of the participating urban . ^ 
centers. From the responses, a general philosophical 
statement was developed which indicated that the main 
objective of their programs was to help the child and his 
parents relate to and cope with his immediate environment 
and to encourage the development of a positive self^-image. 
"Health and safety factors" were frequent responses. 

Since health and safety"^ are also of great concern to the 
environmentalist^ wje now had a common meeting ground. 
Emphasis was placed on these factors rather than on the 
traditional approach which had been one of redefining the 
environmentalists' concern and pre-determining of the 
content of a specific environmental program. - ^ 
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As a result of this* new emphasis, it was discovered that 
one of the foremost concerns in one of the centers was the 
lack ojf a playground area for their pre-schqol children. The 
nearest park was located seven blocks away andall routes to 
it were tnrough highly congested traffic areaa/The Regional 
Office of Child Development hadinformed/ine Center that 
a 'failure to provide adequate playgrmind facilities by 
September would result in nonrenewamf Federal funding 
to the program. There were two /vacant lots in the 
immediate vicinity of the Center butyUiey were overgrown ' 
with weeds and being used primarily as a dumping ground 
by the community. Since they were owned by (he Catholic 
School that rented their facilities to the Head Start 
Progi:|in, it was possible to devj^op either or both lots into 
the desired jrecreational area./ 

Since this type of project ferrt Itself to^tlrerafnge of the 
Natural Resource students iireas of concerns and abilities, 
and the H^d Start ..people^ were in need of expertise as to 
how to proceed, wjb had a ready-made project tp allow the 
two ^groups to work * together to achieve a specific 
environmen tal goafl "(to become) aware of an environmental 
problem anjd management alternatives of use in solving 
these problems; ^nd motivated to work toward the 
'ifiaintenance and Turther development of an environment 
optimum for living." (Modified from Roth, ef aL, 1969.) 

The specific project to develop a playground area in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Head Start Center is not yet 
completed. The two grpups have gained financial support 
from[ several Icommunity agencies and have developed a plan 
which includes the two previously mentioned vacant lots, 
proposed placement of playground equipment, various 
plantings to add to the aesthetic quality of the areas, ai^d a 
land-lab to be used for outdoor education with both Head 
Start) children and the parochial schoolchildren who share 
the same building facility. The project will continue in the 
Fall. I 

Admittedly, Natural Resource students were more 
Interested in cleaning ub the lot, proposing plantings, and 
developing the land-lab than were the Hea4 Start personnel. 
Head Start people placed priority on the playground 
equipment. However, as) a result of ^he values-clarification 
strategies, these differences vVere recognized from the 
beginning of the project and did not result in conflict 
between the two grojups. Neither group insisted on 
changing the other groikp's priorities; rather, they worked 



together through their cdminonalities in an effort td 
achieve a goal that was ultimately desired by both. 

At the end of Spring Quarter, evaluations from both ^ 
'groups disclosed feelings of satisfaction and pride in^their 
efforts — particularly the success in opening communication 
between groups that had not previously been able to 
identify with each other. 
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THE 21ST ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 



1. 



2. 



3. 



eJtir 



August 14/ 1974 



The business meeting was called to order by CEA 
President Jane We$tenberger. 

The minutes of the! 1973 Annual Meeting, as written in 
the 1973 Annual Report were presented. Cook moved, 
seconded by Roldnd Freibig thgt the minutes be 
accepted. Motion carried. 

The Treasurer's I^^port was presented as follow^: 

Account with the University State Bank and Northern 
Savings and Loan of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Cash Income and Disbursement Statement 



Assets 



Checking Account 
Savings Account 



7/1/73 

$1,282.27 
7,573.05 



6/30/74 

$ 3.34 
7,492.27 



Cash on Hand (7/1/73) 
Add: Current Income 



Less: Current Expenses 
Cash on Hand (6/30/74) 



$ 



8,855.32 
6,222.67 

15,077.99 
7,582.38 . 

'$7,495.61 
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$8,855.32 $7,495.61 

"We have examined theaccompanying statement of income 
and expense and related schedules -o^the Consejr'vation 
Education Association for tKe period Julyi:^ 1973 to June 30, 
1974. Our examination Was made in\iccordance witli 
generally accepted auditing standards, at^d accordingly, 
included such tests of the accountingYecords and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the^ 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned statement of income 
and expense and related schedules present fairly the cash 
position of Conservation Educatibn Association on June 30, 
1974 and the results of operations for the fiscal year then 



ended/ in conformity with generally accepted principles of 
accounting, applied on a basis Co'nsistertt with 'that of the 
preceding year/' 

Isl I^enneth E. Radtke 
Certified Public Accountant 

The Treasurer's Report was accepted as presented. 

4. Committee Reports: 

P«W/cahon5---Report by Neil Jenkins. The latest CEA . 
publication entitled ."Environmental Conservation 
Education: A Selected AnnotatecL Bibliography" has 
recently been published, The material was put together 
for the CEA under the direction of Dr. Clyde Hibbs, 
, CEA member. CEA is currently promoting sales of this 
' publication and would like to have its member's urge its 
us(f whenever possible. Bulk sales would especially be 
welcome. Dr. Hibbs is currently working on a 
supplement to keep^Ris new publication current. 

Other CEA publication inventories are very low and 
only a limited number ate available for sales. Inquiries 
may be directed to the Ija^prstate Printers and 
Publishers, Iqc, Danville, Illinois 61832. However, tlie 
Secretary does iiave a small supply of certain items at 
his UWGB address. CEA members were reminded that 
thei% is an^automatic lO'percent educational discount 
on CEA items. ^ 

' Discussion following the report revealed a desire by 
CEA members to receive a publication order form. 

Mmbership Services — Report; by Dean Bennett. A mail 
questionnaire had been distributed to CEA members 
and the complete report is available by w/iting Dr. Dean ' 
Bennett, 111. West Main Street, Yarmouth, Maine 
04096. A summary of the report will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the Newsletter. 

The Committee will attempt to distribute four packets 
- during^ the 1974-75 ^ear and made an appeal to the 
membership to bring to the attention of the Committee ' 
materials suitable fqr the packets. 

Membership — Report by John Hewston. A goal of 100 
new members for 1974*75 was announced. We need to 
expand our membership base arfd an appeal to active 
^nembers 'to sponsor students was made. 

A new brochure is currently being put together for use 
in recruiting. 

Alliance for Ehvironmjnfttl Education, Inc. — Report by 
Robert Cook. The new Alliance for Enyironitiental 
Education sponsored Earth Week, 1974. There was 
some confusion concerning the dates in 1974 because of 
another group sponsoring an Earth Day .^However, this 
was to be corrected since the Alliance again wants to 
sponsor Earth Week, 1975. Over 2000 packets of 
informational materials from participating member 
organizations were distributed as a part of the Earth 
Week activities. 

One acHvity encouraged by the Alliance is joint 
meetings of member organizations. In 1974 CEA 
meeting Was held in the same city at the same time as 
the Soil Conservation Society of America, and the joint 
session held with that group was a high point for both 
participating organizations.. 

The Alliance has recently secured the services of a new 
Executive Director, Mr. Jack Sn ell, who is currently 
employed by the Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction as an Environmental Education Consultant. 
Mr. Snell will continue to work full time for them but 
Will devote as much of his own time as possible to the 



activities of the Alliance. Mr. Snell's address is 1223 
Country Club Road, Warsaw, Indiana 465^0. 
Report on the 1975 Conference-^ Report by Ira Bray and Bill 
Scruggs: the dates, August 17th t9tHe20th, 1975; to be 
held on the University pf Florida, Gainesville Campus. 
The theme of the Cpnference will be "Education for 
Resource Use:" A promotional film was shown and 
President Jane was presented jvi^h Some Florida 
mementos. 



Report on the 1976 CEA Cs^ference-^Ke^ori % Jim 
Unterwegner. The 1976 Conference will be held to the 
University of Portland Campus in Portland, Oitigon. 
The theme will be "Education's Role^ in Land IJse 
Planning." The Portland grouj? promises to keepVs 
informed as jplans develop for this conference which 
i^ill be held during the Bicentennial year. ^ \ 

Resolutions — A resolution was introduced by Lyndon 
Felton to write a letter to President Ford during the first 
week of his new administration indicating that CEA is 
willing .t6 give all of its available support to the 
President in his riew administration to help inn 
furthering conservation and environmental education 
efforts throughout the nation and the world. The 
resolution passed. & 

' Motion by Crowley, seconded' by Ayers that the letter 
» to President Ford be followed with copies to the new 

Vice-President and to the Cabinet as soon as these 

names are available. Motion passed. 

^Claude Crowldy then introduced a resolution of thanks 
to the members of the State University of New York, 
College of Environmental Science and Forestry and to 
all of those who assisted ih the 1974 ConiFerence as 
follows: 

"Whereas the State University of New York College of 
Environmental Science and Forestry has furnished 
CEA its hospitality and facilities for the 21str Annual 
Convention, and whereas faculty ^nd staff have 
devoted a great deal of time, talent,: and energy to 
perfectirtg the arrangement^ and program of tFtf>* 
outstanding conference, and whereas conference co- 
chairmah Austin Hamer and David L. Hanselman of 
SUNY 'College of Environmental Science and Forestry, 
and * their faculties have given unstintingly of 
themselves to make the conference successful, be it 
therefore . resolved that CEA documents its 
appreciation to SUjNiYCESF President Palmer, Austin 
Hamer, and David Hanselman by ^ means of this 
resolution, and be it further resolved that a copy of this ' 
resolution be' attached td letters to President Palmer, " 
Austin Hamer, and David Hanselman as evidence of the 
appreciation of the CEA members and be it further • 
resolved that the work and support of Dplores Connell 
and the many others of the College of Environmental 
Science and Forestry who helped with the conference is 
recognized and appreciated." 

*4^tesolution pass^. 

Ejection Report given by Robert Cook. Dean Bennett elected 
Vice-President and new directors for three yea^ terms 
were Claude Crowley (reelected). Barb Horn and Dr. 
Herman Kranzer. 

Clarence Billings then conducted installation 
ceremonies for newly elected director Barb Horn. Dr. 
Kranzer was not present. " 

There being no other business the meeting adjourned 
at 4:30 p.m. 
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CONFERENGE PARTICIPANTS 



1. Jane M. Adams 
1186 Chambers Road * 

\ 125B 

Columbus, OH 43212 

2. DonAlbrecht 
1621 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington, D6 20009 

3. W. Rex Amack 
3535 Pawnee Street 
Lincoln, NB|68503 

Edward J. Ambry 
\Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, N) 07403 
\, « 
5. Eleapor Anderson 
\ , SUMY CESF 

\ Syracuse, NY 13210 

* ' 6. Susan Anghinetti 
. P.Q. Box 695 

^' * Kennebunkport, ME 04046 

7. William A. Armani 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
* Syracuse, NY 13210 

8. George R. Armstrong 
SUNY CESF 
Syracuse, NY 13210 - 

1. 9. Nancy J. Ayers 

^ Susquehanna Environmental 

Education Association ' * 

6X6 Pheasant Lane 
' Endwell, NY 13760 

10. RichaVd A. Baer 
1037 Gurney Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374 

11. )ames L. Bailey 
Conservation Educatiqnal Service 
2611 West End Avenue • 
Nashville, TN 37203 

12. Gail Baldwin 

211 Ledyard Avenue 
Fayetteville, NY 13066 

13. Mary Ann Banaszewski 
R.D. #3 

Naples, NY 14512 

' 14. William Banaszewski 

R. D. #3 

Naples, NY 14512 

15. Marjorie Banks 
460 S. Salina Street 
Syracuse, NY 13202 

16. Gilbert Banner , . 
32 W. Main Street 

Cortland, NY 13045 '\ 

17. Mary Barduhn 
4600 Broad Road 
Syracuse, NY 13215 

18. Emory A. Bauer, Jr. 
R. D. #2 

Painted Post, NY 14870 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



Carl P. Baumgras ' 
RT. #2 Box'^72A ^ - 
New Carlisle, IN 46552 

Margaret Baumgras 

RT. #2 Box 72A 

New Carlisle", ir^ 46552 

Ronald E, Beiswenger 
2212 Rainbow Avenue 
Laramie, WY 82071 

Thomas Benjamin 

Onondaga Nature Center, Inc. 

Baldwinsville, |§y 13027 

Dean B. Bennett"^ 
111 West Main Street 
Yarmouth, ME 04096 

Virginia Bendon 
USPS 

Wasiiington, DC 20250 

Janet Bessee 
407 Maple Drive 
Fayetteville, NY 13066 ] 

Richard Besse6- ^ 
407 Maple Drive. 
Fayetteville, NY 13066 . 

Clarence E.. Billin^^ 
812 Boonville Road 
Jefferson City, MO'fe510r 



1 



Ernest Billquisf 
228 Broadhead Avenue 
Jamestown, .NY 14701 

Jame& L. Bilyeu 
706 Albany Drive 
Hermitage, TN 37076 

Lila Bluestone 

375 Bonnie Brae Avenue 

Rochester, NY 1^4618 

Holt Bodinson 
NYSDEC . ' 
50 Wolf Road 
Albany, NY li^Ol 

Walter L. Bogan 
U.S. Office of Education 
1614 32nd Street NW 
Wdshington;^,DC 20007 

Robert Bonanno 
15 Sharlene Road 
. Nutley, NJ 07110 

bebbi^ Boots 
Gates Road ^ 
Baldwinsville, NY 13027 

Duane A. Bosworth 
1915 N.W. 130th Avenue ' 
Poland, OR 97229 

Mary Lynne Bowman 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43216 
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^37. Roger D. Braker 

340 Lacombe Drive 
Maumee, OH 4^S'37 

38. Terry A. Brandt 
Dept. of Curriculum 

" and Instruction 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, TX 77843 
. \ 

39. Ira L. Br^iy 
USFS Room 703 

1720 Peachtree Road r 
Atlanta, GA 30309 ^ 

40. lyiargaret Brock 
^ Route 8 

Hillsboro, OH 45133 

41. Bernice Brown 

3^5 W. Pleasant Street' 
Hillsboro, OH 45133 

42. Larry Bi&ell 
Oliver Street . 
Petersham, MA 01366 

43. John Bulger 

< Box 227 ' " 

Pulaski, NY 13142 • 

44. Phyllis S, Busch 
Conklin Hill 
Stanfordville, NY 12581 

Rebe(fca Calvert 
125 Lanewood Drive 
^ Hillsboro, OH 45*133 

46. ^ Ratph Campbell 
' .R. D. #3 

Naples, NY 14512 

47. Marshall Case 
2325 B^rr Street 
Fairfield, CT 06430 

48. Leslie S. Clark 
249 Soutb Street 
Concord, NH 03301^ 

49. Martin L. Clark 

2530 N.W. Cl2th Avenue 
Gainesville, FL 32605* 

50; Peter D.-(S^rk 

613 Riversvilli&^^Boad 
Greenwich, CT 06830 

51. Bernard L. Clausen 
Biology Department 

^ University of NQ|;tkl?ii|fi 
Cedar Falls, I><^06 13 

52. Rod Cochran 
SUNY CESF 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

53. Jean A. Colby 
263 Colby Street 
Spencerport, NY 14559 

54. Samuel Combs, Jr. 
801 W. 4th Street 

, Stillwater, OK 74074 




7Z, 



73. 



7I 



76. 



55. Dolores Connell' 
SUNYCESf 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

56. Irene Y.Cook 
.5243 Oakmont Drive 
Lyndhurst OH 44123 

57. Robert S. Cook 
o ^ University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 

Green Bay, WI 54301 

58. William W. Coons 
40 Remington Avenue 
llion, NY 13357 

59. Nancy G. Coy 
704 W. Second Street 

. Wa^kins Glen, NY f4891 

60. Marvin H. Ctonberg 
Rm. 303, Bell Bldg. 
1603 Central AvenUfe ^ 

, Cheyenne, WY 82001 

6I4 BrendA^ross ^ 
Eastman-^Kodak Co. 
RocMster, NY 14650 

^^62. Jo)(ijriM. Cross 

. 56t9 Franklin Street * 
Lincoln, NB 68506 

63. Claude D. CrOwley 
P.O. Box 6567 
Tort WortK, TX 76115 

^64. George A.Xumniings 
581 Brunner Drive 
. Forest Park & 
Cincinnati, OH 45240 

65. Michael Cunningham , 
City-County Planning Board 
300 E. Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13202 

66. ^ jack G. Davis 

Ministry of Education 
16th Floor, Mowat Block 
Queen's I^rk, 900 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario M7A IL6 

67. Mary Davolt 
USFS 

P.O. Box 937 
Rdia, MO 65401 

. 68. Earl Dawald 

Geneva (Adams County) 
Indiana 46740 

•69. Steve DeFoster 
SUNYCESF 
Syracuse, NY^l 3210 

70. Douglas Dickinson 
^ Outdoor Education Center 

Anfioch College 

Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

71. Alex Pickson 

NYS Collej^e of Ag & Life Sciences 88. 

Fernow Hall * - 

Comelf University 

Ithaca, NY 14850 — — — - 



Martin C. Dodge 
R.D. #3 

Naples, NY 14512 

David Dodwell 
584 Via Rueda " 1 
Sarita Barbara, CA 9^3110' ^ 

John Dority 

Bureau of Social Studios 
State Education Department 
Albany, NY 121^43 

75. Donald Dudley > 
^ 5182 Bear Road 

N. Syracuse^ NY 1^212 ^ 



^J^ 



Isabel T. Duffy 
USDA Forest5ervice 
701 Loyola Avenue 
"ew Orieans, LA 70113 



77. Jujiffc. Egelston 
^ ^^2West Lake Road 
. - Conesus, NY 14435 



78. 



79. 



80. 



81. 



82. 



83. 



84. 



85. 



86. 



87. 



Andrew Eggers 
SUNY CESF_. ^ 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

Clifford E. Emanuelson, Jr: 
Box 1162 " 
Weston, CT 068^0 

Clifford E. Emanuelson, Sr. 
Box 1162 ^ 
Weston, CT 06880 

P. T. Eubanks 
RT. #3 

Sumrall, MS 39482 ) 

Louise Evans 
1678 Main Street 
P. O. Box, 34 

East Windsor Hill, CT 06028 

Richard H. Evans 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

Robert L. Feldman 

Department of Natural Resoyi^ces 

Fernow Hall 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14850 

Nathan Fink 

112 Carriage Drive 

Chagrin Falls, OH 44022 

Richard B. Fischer 
16 Stone Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 

Michael J. Flitter ^ 
905 Washburne House ' ^ 
Witte Hall 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 

Jo Ellen Force ^ 
1839 Stanford Road " 
Columbus, OH 43212 

Chiles B. Ford. 

6227 Larchwood Avenue 

Philadelphia, PA 19143 



90. Thelma Bfelle Foster 

• , P. ©. Box 91 ' / 1 

Hyde Park, MA 1^136 

91. Pamela A. M. Frazer 

; USFS Office of Information 
SI*' Gold Avenue SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 

' 92. Robert 'W. George 

9 Natural Resources Building 
Michigan State University 
E. Lansing/ MI 48823 ^ 

93. William E. Gibson " , 
United Ministries 

Anabel Taylpr Hall 

Cornell-University 
Ithaca, 5iY 14850 ^ 

94. Robort F. feift 

. 6f(j0 Arch Street ^ 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 

95. Warren C. Gilfillan 
Multnomah Co. Intermediate 
Education District 

P.O. Box 16657 
' Portlanci, OR 97216 

96. Michael L. Glenn 

' Environmental Protection Agency 
Washington, DC 20460 

97. Cafy J. Goulard 

College of Arts & Sciences 
A University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, CO 80639 

98. John Gray 

School of Forest Resources 
and Conservation 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32601 

99. John Gustafson 
R.D. #1 

Homer, NY 13077 

100. Albert Hal! 

tiatskill Study Commission 
Stamford, NY 12167 
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